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OH! HADST THOU NEVER. 


BY T. HAYNES BAYLY. 





Oh! hadst theu never shared my fate, 
More drrk than fate would prove; 
My heart were truly desolate, 
Without thy soothing love. 


Bat thou hast suffered for my sake, 
While this relief I found: 

Like fearless lips that strive to take 
The poisen from the wound. 


My fond affection thou hast seen, 
Then judge of my regret, 

To think more happy thou hadst been 
If we had never met. 


And has that thought beon shared by thee? 
Ab! n0; that smiling cheek, 

Proves mere unchanging love for me, 
Than labored words can speak. 


A Strange Wooing. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “IN SEAROH OF HIM,”’ 
“wHICH WAS HER DEAREST ?”’ 
“UNDER A OLOUD,’’ ‘a SLEEP- 

IN@ PRINOESS,’’ ETO. 











CHAPTER XIII. 

(P\HEY talked of this and that—of Hes- 

ter’s nealth, Wait«r’s converts, Eynes- 

tord’s travela, At «at the conversation 

reverted to the question, why had he come 
to St. Etienne? 

“I came to tell you that I am going to be 
married,” said Eynesford simply. 

“I told you so!l’’ they both cried out; but 
Walter supplemented awk wardly, “I don’t 
think you look very festive over it, old 
man!’ 

“I don’t think mine is what you would 
call a testive cast of countenanco—do you, 
Hester?”’ asked Eynesford reflectively. 

She laughed, as he had hoped she would. 

“I don’t see a ghost of a reason why it 
sbouldn’t be,” she said. 

‘“‘When a fellow grows up without hear- 
ing one word of love—when, from baby- 
hood, everything he does is found fault 
with, every word he says misconstrued— 
when, night and day, he is given to under. 
stand that nobody wants hnim—it devel- 
opes a chronic rankling sense of injustice 
which sours him——”’ 

“Now, Ranulf! Of all things, don’t be 
weak-minded! I cannot endure the sight 
of a strong, healthy, capable young man 
posing betore the world as the victim otf 
circumstances. Behold me! I am as nature 
and my misfortunes have made me. Please 
don’t do it.”’ 

“I won't, if it annoys you,’ returned 
Ranulf sweetly. 

“You are a provoking boy, and it is im- 
possible to scold you,”’ she said, laughing 
again. “I am too glad to have you sitting 
there, my Knight of the Doleful Counten- 
ance, to be able to upbraid you as I should.’’ 

‘‘But I suppose you will look at life dit- 
ferently, Ran, since you have found some 
one who has been able to perceive your ex- 
cellent moral qualities through the dense 
gloom in which you see fit to envelope 
them—eh?’”’ said Walter. 

“I beg your pardon?’ questioned Eynes- 
ford, astonished. 

“It’s his delicate way of hinting that you 
will soon have a wife to appreciate you,’’ 
explained Heater, 

“Ah, I see!” said Ranulf, again tugging 
at the ends 0; his moustache, “By-the-bye, 
I’ve only performed half my errand. I am 
going to be married here—at St. Etienne; 
and I want you to be so kind as to conduct 
the ceremony, please, Waiter.” 

“What!” exclaimed the brother and sis- 
ter in anison, 

There followed a storm of questions. 


Who was she? Where did she come from? 
Why was she to be married in that oat-of- 
the-way place? Did her parents approve? 

To all this Ranulf replied with his usual 
stolidity. She wasa Miss Ethel Devon— 
she came from Grange-le-Cross. She was 
to be married quietly, as her tather had 
been very ill. Her parents quite approved, 
and her mother was coming with her. 

That was all. When he assumed his 
haughty air, aud was in what Waiter called 
a “literal-statement-of-fact frame of mind,’’ 
no more was to be said. 

Hester, however, was puzzled by this 
new freak. Acocustomed asshe had been, 
ten or eleven years before, to receive his 
confidences—to be the patient listener to 
his tierce boyish ravings against his father’s 
injusticeand Guy’s unkindness—she had 
yet always felt that there were depths in 
Ran’s nature which she had never touched. 
She felt this more torcioly than ever, now 
that he sat beside her, a self-repressed, si- 
lent man, prematurely old and world- 
weary. 

Walter presently rose and went out, hav- 
ing to visit a dying woman; so Hester and 
Eynesford were lett tete-a-tete, 

“How old is Miss Devon, it I am not too 
bold?” she asked. 

“She is just twenty,” he, answered. 
you like, J will show you er portre? 

He took a photograph from ) raised 
book—a photograph whicb assu- 
had never given him. It was 


vem qs 


vignette head; but Hester gazed at it {68 
and earnestly, while the Karl walked over 
to the window. 
“Do you like it?” he asked precently. 
“She is beautiful,” said Hester admir- 


ingly—“beautiful! But, oh, Ranult, she 
has a will of ber own!” 

He paused, remaining silent for a few 
moments, 

“Most women have,” he said, at last. 
‘‘Mine is stronger than hers, I think.”’ 

“Do you love her, Ranulf?”’ 

He did not answer; and, as he picked up 
his hat, Hester saw that his tace was 
clouded, and that the old haughty expres 
sion had returned. 

“I have gone too far,” said Hester softly 
—torgive me, Ran! Iam so fond ot you, 
and I want you to be happy.”’ 

“You did not go too far,” he replied, tak- 
ing her hand in hia. “It’s my confoundedly 
ungracious manner. I—do love her. Good- 
bye, Hester!” 

a e * * - a 

When the old Earl of Eynestord bought 
the estate of St. Etienne, he had been much 
distressed by the fact of their being no 
chapel, nor anything which could be uti- 
jized as a chapel, attached to the chateau. 

However, no steps had been taken to add 
one, and, after his first wife’s death, he 
never went near his French property until 
his beloved elder son became so delicate 
that residence in a southern climate was 
deemed absolutely necessary. 

Mousse-les-Bains was just then becom- 
ing a fashionable resort, and it occurred to 
the Ear! that, ifhe were to build a smail 
church and appoint a chaplain, it would be 
a great boon tothe many English tourists 
who frequented the district. The church 
was coinpleted on Gianvil’s coming of age, 
and the appointment given to Walter 
Strickland, at Ranulf’s urgent request. 

The soft, balmy weather continued 
Ethel Devon’s wedding-day dawned fair 
and peaceful, the sun shone brilliantly, 
and a strange calm seemed to reign over 
St. Etienne. 

The villagers were up early to ring the 
bells in the little English church. Ethel 
heard them when she awoke; but she did 
not dream that the bells were ringing tor 








ber. 
Fresentiy, up-stairs came Madeleine, the 
pretty French girl who was to be the 






Countess’ maid. She brougbt a bouquetot 
superb white roses and maidenhair fern, 
and a basket of ioose white-rose sprays. 
There was a message from ‘“‘Monsieur le 
Comte,” asking how mademoiselle found 
berseit this morning. 

“Thank Lord Eynesford tor the flowers, 
which are beautiful; and tell bim I am 
well.” 

Ethel spoke quietly. She was looking 
pale, bat was quite composed. She ate a 
little breakfast, talked serenely to Mrs, 
Devon, and made all necessary arrange- 
ments with order and precision. 

Her mother was intensely relieved, for 
she had been very anxious over the girl’s 
outbreak of the night before, Twice dur- 
ing that still night she had gone to the door 
to listen, but, hearing no sound, had crept 
away comforted. 

This morning the girl was more like her- 
se}f than she had been since their arrival in 
Francs. She talked a good deal, sonding 
home special messages to Grace and Nell, 
and even spontaneously admired the beau- 
tital roses which her bridegroom had sent 
her. 

The time for doubt and hesitation was 
over. Ethel had fought the fight and con- 
quered, though, when she sought her 
mother’s r. on the previous night, she 
kad been perfiously near deieat. Now she 
was determined to go through with every- 
thing with a good grace—she had nerved 


4 herself, and did not mean to let her self- 


possession fail her. 
When her toilet was completed, she 


looked strangely beautifal in her fragile 
ioveliness. She was dressed in white soit 
clinging India muslin, trimmed with deli- 
cate lace, She wore a veil of plain white 
net; Madeleine had fastened sprays of real 
white roses here and there over her dress, 
and she carried Lord Eynesford’s bouquet 
in hez hand. 

Just as Ethel was preparing to go down- 
stairs, a packet was brought to her. In 
great aurprise she opened it, wondering 
who could possibly be sending anything to 
her. 

It was a smal] velvet case, containing a 
broocb of a cluster of beautiful diamonds, 
and was accompanied by two cards from 
the Reverend Walter and Miss Strickland, 
“with kind regards and congratulations to 
Miss Devon on her wedding-day.” 

Ethel was astonished. She knew nothing 
whatever of the Strickiands, except that 
she remembered when her mother had 
asked Lord Eynesford who was to perform 
the ceremony, he had replied: 

“Strickiand—the parson here—a friend 
of mine.” 

It was pleasant, however, to feel herself 
remerabered kindly by any one, though 
the congratulations ‘‘on her wedding-day”’ 
sent a cold shudder through her. She 
turned to the glass, and fastened the little 
diamond brooch in her collar. 

‘‘Now, I am ready, mother,” she said. 

Mrs. Devon was becomingly and quietly 
dressed, in acostume of dark-brown silk. 
She went with her daughter down the 
wide staircase into the hall. One or two of 
the servants were waiting there; the rest 
were gone to church to see the wedding. 

Ethel walked along with bowed head, 
not once looking round her at the quaint, 
bandsome old hall, with its arched root, or 
at the large garden all ablaze with color. 
She got ip%o the carriage with her mother, 
and sat pertectly still 

‘‘Mother,’’ she said presentiy, ‘‘will you 
try to remember exactly what you felt like 
when you were driving to your wedding?” 

“Why, somewhat as you feel, I suspect, 
my darling; but there was a great differ- 
ence, for 1 was marrying your father con- 
trary to everybody’s wishes, and I ftelt— 








well, you know, he was beneath me; and 
you are going to marry a man 80 far above 
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you. And 1 did not drive, my dear. The 
churchyard joined the Vicarage, and I 
walked in, leaning upon my brother’s arm, 
quite simply, and——”’ 

‘1s this the church?” interrupted Ethel 
hurriedly. “Il did not think we were so 
near.”’ 

It was a small modern brick church, but 
very pretty inside, although Ethel saw 
nothing of itas she walked up the aisle, 
leaning upon her mother’s arm. She noticed 
nothing till a hand took hers and she reo- 
ognized Lord Eynesford. 

He was looking even graver and more 
melancholy than usual, and was dressed 
with scrupulous care, 

An organ was playing somewhat softly 
and sweetly. Twelve small, white-robed 
choristers came in and took their places, 
Then Walter Strickland advanced to the 
chancel steps, and the service began. Ethel 
was cold, and her hand trembled; but 
Eynesford’s hand was warm and firm, and 
it held hers with a strong grasp which al- 
most mado hercry outin rebellion. She 
did net raise her eyes to his face; but her 
voice, as she made the responses, was firm 
and coin posed. 

It seemed to her hours betore the service 
wasover. She felt, as she walked to the 
v , her hand on he*husband’s arm, as 
Me had elapsed since the morning 
broke. When they had signed the regis- 
ter, and were walking down the aisle to- 
gether, the organ struck up the “Wedding 
March.” 

Near the door tbe Earl paused. A lady 
was there, reclining in a wheeled chair. 

“Hester, may I introduce my wite? This 
is Miss Strickland, Ethel. 

Ethel’s eyes met Hester's soft gray ones, 
which were overflowing with sympathetic 
tears. 

“I am proud to be the first to wish you 
joy, Lady Eynesford. I hope you will tor- 
give my freedom; 1 have thought so much 
about yoo, ever since your husband came 
to tell me of you, the other dav! If there 
is one woman in the world whom I envy 
at this moment, it is you, if 1 may venture 
tosay 80; and I ought to know, tor! have 
been acquainted with Ranulf ever since he 
was alittle boy in velvet knickerbockers, 
with an insatiable appetite for fairy tales.” 

Ethel mechanically made a brief, sulta- 
ble reply, and thanged Heater for her gift. 

“I think you are very good,’’ she said. 

“T hope we shall be great frienda,”’ said 
Hester. “I must net keep you now.” 

They passed on to the door. Mra. Devon 
had gone on in the smaller carriage, and 
the large, old, roomy one, with its pair of 
grays, was waiting for the bride and bride- 
groom. 

Ethel paused, 

“Where is mamma?” she asked, in ac- 
cents of terror. 

‘She has gone on—to St. Etienne; you 
will find ber there.” 

She drew her hand from her husband's 
arm and held it to her head. 

“You know,” she said, “I cannot drive 
in this carriage—shut up all alone—with 
your”’ and suddenly tell back into bis arms 
in a dead faint. 

Luckily, the men did not understand 
English. The Earl lifted his wife in his 
arms and placed her in the carriage. 

“The heat is too much for Madame le 
Comtesse—she will revive. Drive on,’’ he 
said. 

In the carriage, be lifted the beautiful 
head and placed it so that it rested on bis 
shoulder, turned back the white veil trom 
the face, let down one window, and allowed 
the tresh breeze to play on her. 

He sat with one arm placed lightly round 
her, his eyes fixed upon her face with an 
expression of absolute worship. He held 
his breath for the first sign of revival, al- 
though he treasured every mno-nent that he 
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could hold her thus. 

She did not move, and her lips were as 
pale as ever. It was at last too much for 
his self-coutro!. Bending over her, he 
kiseed ber passionately, once, twice, thrice, 
with a repressed earnestness which made 
him, strong man as he was, tremble. 

Presently she sighed, and moved slight- 
ly; then he withdrew his arm, allowing 
her to lean agatust the cushions of the car- 
riage, while she slowly returned to con- 
sciousness, 

Justasshe sat up they stopped at the 
door of the chateau, and, with a dee)- 
drawn breath, she realized that her long 
trial was not yet over. She must nerve 
herself for further effort, for her mother, 
tears in ber eyes, but smiles on her lips, 
stood in the do -rway to greet her. 

The Earl helped her out of the carriage, 
and she walked up the steps and under the 
wide arch of the door. 

“Welcome to the Countess of Eynes- 
ford!’ said Mra, Devon, laughing and sob- 
bing as she embraced her daughter. “Come, 
my darling, a moment, and sit with me, | 
won't intrude upon you two one moment 
longer than is necessary; but I must have 
you just for the tew minutes before I start 
for the train!”’ 

“So soon?” said Ethel, the false smile 
disappearing at once trom her lips. 

“You must have some lunch, Mrs, De- 
von,”’ broke inthe Earl. ‘It is laid in the 
dining-room; please come and try to eat 
something.”’ 

“It must be a mere snack then,” she re- 
plied, “tor 1 don’t know what will happen 
if 1 miss thetrain. Itis the only one to- 
dav, is it not?” 

“To Paris—yes, 1 am afraid so, But you 
have a good three-quarters of an hour yet. 
Come in!’ 

He led the way to the dining-room, fol- 
iowed by bis wife and her mother, Ethel 
was divided between a frantic, almost des- 
perate desire to keep her mother with her, 
and the longing, almost as strong, for ber 
to go, soas to put an end tothis terrible 
necessity for keeping up appearanees, She 
wanted to abandon herselt to the full vio- 
lence of ber despair and wretchedness, 

Mrs. Devon sat down; the Earl heiped 
her to some cold game, filled her wine- 
giass, and attended to her wants in gen 
eral, Ethel went tothe mirror, unfasteged 
her bridal-veil, lifted it, with its spray of 
white rosebuds, and laid it upon the table. 
Then she went and sat down by her moth- 
er’s side, leaning an arm upon the table 
and gazing at her, 

“Do you know, I feel quite awkward,” 
said Mra. Devon, smiling, “to be sitting 
here when youtwo must have so much to 
say toone another! | feel de trop—I know 
you must wish me away. Don’t look so 
reproachtul, Ethel! It is quite natural you 
should, in the circumstances, my child!” 

‘Lord Eynestord and I shall have bound- 
less opportunities for ascertaining one an- 
other's sentiments when you are gone, 
nother dear,” said Ethel, unable to re- 
press a hard unnatural tone in her voice. 

*pDearime! Are you always going to ad- 
dress your busband by his title, Ethel? In 
my opinion, Christian names are so much 
leas stiff. And Ranulf is such a distin- 
guished name! Why don’t you call your 
husband Ranulf, Echei?”’ 

“Dear mother, do you think the name 
makes much difference?” 

“It does to me,’’ observed Ranulf 
abrupt'y. 

Mra. Devon eyed Ethel with a look of 
reproactful dissatiafaction. 

“When I was young, my dearest child,’’ 
she said gently, “it was not the fashion so 
completely to conceal one’s feelings as 
seems to be the case now. My dear, don’t 
you suppose I can feel with you? It makes 
me so unhappy to see you sitting aloof 
from your husband, as if you hardly knew 
that he was in the room—and | don’t think 
he can like it either.” 

She raised the girl’s chin and looked smil 
ing'y into the blue eyes, dilated with a 
torture she could not perceive. 

“You are a hard-hearted little thing,” 
she went on tenderly, ‘and have been so 
all through your engagement! In a few 
minutes I shall be gone—you will have no 
mother to bother you; but it would make 
me so much easier about you if you would 
just go straight up to your husband and 
give bim a good kiss! I don’t krow what 
you may bave done in the carriage coming 
home; but | bave never seen you kiss him. 
Go, darling, and let me havea picture of 
your happiness to carry away with me.”’ 

Eihel rose mechanically. When her 
whole being was so cruelly racked, what 
did an extra pang or two matter? 

“Anything to please you, mother dear- 
est,” she answered, wilh a light laugh 
which j«rred upon Ranulf’s nerves. 


grave, as she moved towards him. She 
crossed the floor, her eyes fixed upon bis, 
with a look which seemed to defy him in 
any way to take advantage of what she 
was doing. 

Going up to him. she laid her hands un- 
flinching!y upon his shoulders, and raised 
her face tohis. The hatred in her eyes 
seemed to scorch him. 

“Put your arm round me—say some- 
thing!’’ she whispered, between her teeth. 
“Play through this dreadful farce to the 
end!’’ 

Hie placed an arm round her in the gen- 
tlest of caresses, took her hand in his, and 
kissed her forehead. 

“Will this do for the picture, Mra. De- 
von?” he said playfully. ‘Shall you imag- 
ine us occupied thus for the remaining 
term of our natural life?” 

“Bless you both!’ exclaimed Mra. De- 
von, shedding tears of joy. “Of course I 
always knew—but you are both so reserved 
—it is areal comfort to feel sure! Ethel, 
my darling, come here and kiss me—I 
must be starting!” 

Ethel disengaged herself from her hus- 

band’s clasp and went to her motber. With 
hands that did not tremble she belped to 
arrange Mrs. Devon’s bonnet and veil. 
Then the last farewells were spoken, and 
the Earl and Countess went to the door to 
see her enter the carriage. 
The last moment was come—the horses 
started. Ethel, who was standing with 
hands tightly linked together, made a step 
forward. 

«‘Mother—don’t leave me!” 

Mrs. Devon was giving a tinal direction 
to the footman, and her daughter’s cry was 
unheeded, 

In another moment the carriage was roll- 
ing down theavenue, Ethel put berarms on 
a pillar of the porch, and clung there fora 
moment, with ber tace hidden. Tnen her 
arms dropped, she straightened herself, 
and walked quietly into the house, 

Lord Eynesford was nowhere to be seen. 





CHAPTER XIV. 

\THEL had intended to go up-stairs and 

|: lock berself in her room; but she felt 

her strength forsaking her. The dvor 
of the drawing-room stood just ajar, so she 
went in. ra 

The windows were open; bataclear fire 
burned on the hearth. A little sofa, cov- 
ered with a white bearskin edged with 
scarlet, was placed near it. 

The room was a large, long, low one, 
with deep recesses, full of furniture of the 
Louis Quatorze period. At the further 
end was an archway, closed with heavy, 
amber-colored curtains. She wondered 
vaguely into what room it led; but she was 
too blinded by grief to notice much. 

Closing the door behind her, she crossed 

tbe room, and dropped down upon the 
couch, Sbe was tar beyond tears; she only 
lay still and prostrate, clenching her slen- 
der fingers, her eyes closed. 
In about half an hour's time there was a 
tap at the door, and Madeleine entered, 
carry a tray with an exquisitely-ordered 
meal upon it 

She was so deeply distressed at the indis- 
position of Madame le Comtesse, Monsieur 
le Count had said she was not to be dis- 
turbed on any account, but had thought 
that she might be better for taking some- 
thing. 

“But if I fail to make you eat it, Mon- 
sieur le Comte will come himeelf,’”’ 

lt was a crafty message of Ranulf’s. He 
had calculated rightly as to its effects, 
Ethel sat up, ate, and drank, and lay back 
among her cushions feeling, physically, 
considerably better for the refreshment, 
Madeleine put a fresh log on the fire, ar- 
ranged the white furs about the slender 
body, closed one of the windows to pre- 
vent a draught, placed a vinaigrette and a 
bottle of eau de Cologne on the table near, 
and departed. 

Ethel lay there, wondering how long this 
rest and liberty were to be allowed her, It 
was the one thing she seemed to need—to 
be utterly still, and let the tension of her 
wearied nerves relax. 

She stared at the glowing heart of the fire 

and out, througb the windows, into the 
autumnal afternoon. Then ber gaze wan- 
dered over the room itself, and such of the 
furniture as she could see as she lay. The 
heavy, black, grand piano, the carved cabi- 
nets, the costly bric-a-brac, all passed under 
her languid scrutiny. 
At last the solitude began to tell upon 
her; she had never been accustomed to be 
alone. In this strange house, this unta- 
miliar room, the silence seemed to get 
more and more intense, till a fantastic de- 
lusion that she was the only person in the 
house came over her. 


Suppose that it was part of the Earl’s plan 
for bumiliating her, to leave her alone—to 
desert her? 

With a feeling of uneasiness she sat up 
and pushed back her hair, then slowly 
rose and went to the mirror over the chim- 
ney-piece. A dull feeling of wonder as to 
what she was expected to do next took the 
place of the first keen edge of her misery. 

Sve pushed back ber hair with hot, dry 
fingers; and, as she did so, a slight sound 
unmade her look round. Lord Eynesford 
stood in the archway, having pushed back 
the amber-colored curtain. 

‘““May I come in?’ he asked. 

“You have come in already,’”’ answered 
Ethel, his entrance rousing ali her old hat- 
red and antagonism. 

He let the curtain fali behind him, and 
stepped forward. She stood quite still, 
with one hand upon the mantel, tu steady 
herself. 

“Well,” she said slowly, “have you 
come to look upon the ruin that you have 
made?”’ 

“No; I came to request an interview with 
you,’’ he answered. 

“There is nothing further to be said,’’ re- 
plied Ethel. “You have done what you 
wished; you have carried out your inten- 
tions to the letter, You have made me per- 
jure myself in church, and nave accom- 
plished the great desire of your heart in 
parting me for ever from the man who 
loved mv.” 

“It is quite true,” said Ranulf quietly, 
‘that | carried out the dearest wish of ny 
heart when I made it i: possible for you to 
marry Hector Fitzwarrene; but——” 

“Are you ainan?” she asked, in a voice 
quivering with passion. “Have you any 
of tne feelings of a man, or are you really a 
fiend, who delights in inflicting suffering?” 

Wringing ber bands, she looked from 
side to side, and continued; 

“What am 1 to do? I cannot appeal to 
your pity—you have none; but I need not 
stay to hear you—to bear the cruelty with 
whicb you treat me! Our compact is over. 
1 vowed to marry you—I have done so. 
Now there is nothing more to he done,” 

“No,’’ he answered, “‘there is not.”’ 

“T have fulfilled my promise?’’ 

“You have.”’ 

“You have no further hold upon me 
«iorever?’’ 

a paint — ( 
‘a fire scretod for some moments in aston- 
daised linerr 

“Then we need not continue to weary 
each otber with our presence,”’ she said. 

“No.” 

She cast a distrustful, wondering glance 
athbim. What was the meaning o! this un- 
ex pected acquiescence, 

“TI am glad you see things in this light,’’ 
she began, and then paused again. 

“Did you expect I should exact more 
than you promised? Remember, I never 
asked for your love.” 

“You intend, then, to ask no more from 
me?’’ 

“T will not take anything from you, 
henceforth, which you do not give freely, 
Ethel.” 

She remained motionless, staring at him, 
while his eyes wet hers steadily. 

‘Then all this pain, all this wreck otf iny 
1 fe,”’ she said, in a low, intense tone, ‘‘was 
to satisfy some miserable private grudze! 
It was to snatch from a man the one hope 
that made his life bright, and to break a 
woman’s heart! It is noble conduct, Lord 
Eynestord, and will doubtless bring you 
much happiness! As for me, it is useless 
for me to tell you what I think of it—you 
do not care; and, if I once began, I should 
break all bounds—I should forget my 
womanhood, and—curse you! I will not do 
that. Therefore, no more remains for us to 
do than to take leave of each other.” 

“That is all,” he answered. 

He held out his hand, and, after an in- 
stant’s hesitation, she gave him hers. He 
spoke, still holding it. 

“There is one thing 1 should like to co 
before we part. I came here to ask you to 
let me do it. Once, some time ago, you 
asked me for the motives of my conduct. 
Icould not give them then; but I should 
like to now, if you can so far control your- 
self as to listen.”’ 

“The motives for your conduct? I know 
them! Hatred of Mr. Fitzwarrene, and the 
desire to punish me for the toolish and 
presumptuous manner in which | used to 
speak to you.” 

He smiled. 

“Is it really possible you thought I was 
actuated by a motive so poor and trivial 
as thatY’’ 

“Your whole conduct has been such a 
mixture of caprice and brutality that I 
should not be surprised at anything!” 
“May | make my feeble attempt to ex- 








He rose, too, and stood looking very 


Suppose this were, in a msasure, true? 


plain what looked like caprice? Even a 


criminal accused of murder 
counsel for his defence.”’ 

“Speak!” she said, seating herself on the 
end of the couch, and leaning her chin 
upon her hand while she gazed at the 
tire. 

He fetched a low chair and sat down. 
She was puzzled at the alteration which 
seemed to have taken place in him. Hith- 
erto his manner to her had been cold,hard, 
alinost mocking. It was as though be too 
bad flung off some restraint which he had 
been putting upon himself. His voice was 
low, his manner eager, almost deprecating, 
as though he felt that much might hinge 
on every word he uttered. 

“Tam afraid I must trouble you witha 
brief retrospect,’’ he said. 

“After all I bave borne from you, I 
should not be likely to dare to object to so 
trifling a matter!’ 

He pulled his moustache—perhaps to 
hide the pain he felt. Then he said 
abruptly: 

“You probably have heard that | had 
not a happy home, 1 dare say it was my 
own fault—no doubt you will think so; but 
the fact remains that neither my fatber nor 
my brother loved me; and the fact of my 
own unlovableness being the cause did not 
seem to mitigate the pain of it When I 
was not much more than one-and-twenty,I 
fellinlove. { believed then, and I believe 
still, that my love was returned; but, 
while I was making up my mind to speak, 
my brother came upon the scene—he who 
was one day to be an earl. My idol en- 
gaged herself tohim. No doubt, it I had 
been right-minded, I should have forgiven; 
but I was bitter and sullen, and I bated 
them both. In the height of my wrath 
and bitterness, my brother was killed— 
you know bow—you have read the head- 
stone at Grange-le-Cross often enough. 
Then my tather died, and I felt weary of 
the world and everything in it. I traveled 
—everywhere. It seemed to be the only 
way to quiet wy restlessness. I have been 
to places where no English foot had ever 
trod before, 1 have had innumerable es- 
capes, adventures enough to fill a volume; 
but I was never happy nor satisfied. One 
day news came to me that 1 was being 
robbed right and lett by my agentin Eng- 
land. Smitten with soelf-reproach, I went 
home to visit my long-neglected estates, 
It was evening. I went into the church- 
yard tolook at Guy’s grave,and it seemed te 
me as if the angel of pardon and peace had 
come down to earth with the sunset, and 
knelt by the cross at his head. Ethel’’— 
his voice wavered a little—“‘from that mo- 
ment I loved you! I knew then that, even 
if I never saw you again, always, always 
afterwards there would be but one face in 
the world tor me!’’ 

Ethel dropped ver hands into ber lap, 
and turned her face towards him in sheer 
astonishment. 

“Did you know it?” he asked, 

“No; strange to say, I did not!’’ she re- 
plied, laughing derisively. 

“You do uot believe’’ he said gently; “I 
am not surprised at that. On that very 
evening, at your father’s house, I meta 
young man named Fitzwarrene. T had 
known him before—abroad. He was then 
engaged to a very pretty English girl—a 
Miss Vane. The match was disliked by 
her parents, for the reason that he was— 
well, he was in the habit of drinking more 
than was good tor him, Miss Vane believed 
in him—and indeed his engagement seem- 
ed to have sobered him. Oue night, I don’t 
know how it happened—whether he was 
feeling ill, or whether he was reckless, I 
can't tell—but he came into her presence 
slightly the worse for—it. She was horri- 
fied. She had always refused to believe 
the stories that were told of him, and I dare 
say he—poor wretch!—had often sworn to 
her that they were lies. She ran out of the 
room, and, not being well acquainted with 
the stairs at the hotel, slipped, and tell 
down a whole flight. I happened to be on 
the staircase at the time, and I carried her 
into the room again. Of course it sobered 
him instantly, and he went tor the doctor. 
Sbe had injured her skull. Erysipelas set 
in; and, within a fortnight, she was dead. 

“Ethel, I knew that Fitzwarrene was a 
man who would break his wife’s heart. 
When I saw him at your side, your slave, 
[ vowed that he should never have the 
chance of ruining your life as he ruined 
Miss Vane’s. I wade careful, though secret 
inquiries in the ntighborbood, and I found 
that he had not abandoned his old habits. 
What could 1 do? Tell you—warn you’ 
You bad already taken a dislike tome; you 
would not believe the story. J] had the 
sight of that poor girl, Miss Vane, always 
before my eyes. Il could uot leave you to 
her fate; but I knew how blind women are 
when they love, and I knew,you would 
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not listen to me. Then this scheme flashe d 
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across my mind; I would make use of the 
hold I bad upon your father—I would 
bind you by a promise. I would make 
you mine by law, and then I would set to 
work with unwearied patience to make 
you mine by love. 

“Ethel, ali this does not excuse, but 
surely you will admit that it partly ex- 
plains my conduct. For pity’s sake put 
yourself for a moment in my place. Try to 
think what I telt—a man with none to love 
me, deeply, passionately in love, with your 
face always present to me, your voice ever 
in my ears! Think what it was to see you 
daily approaching nearer to an engage- 
ment with a man who was intemperate, 
a man who would never make you happy! 
I pictured your sbort dream of love,and the 
awtul, gradual awakening which would 
come, when you found that your idol was 
but clay; ard my heart cried—‘Is it not 
better that she should begi. by thinking 
we everything that is vile, and awaken 
gradually to the fact that, however faulty, 
1 am hers alone, and that there is nothing 
I would not do tor her sake?’ ”’ 

He paused for a few moments. Ethel did 
not move; her eyes were still averted, fixed 
upon the fire. 

“I gave Fitzwarrene fair warning,’’ he 
went on. 

“You did?’ exclaimed Ethel, starting 
slightly, and turning her face towards 
him. 

“I did. I was not quite mean enough to 
begin to fight without declaring war. I 
invited him to lunch with me. He came— 
very much on the defensive. He was pre- 
pared to do a good deal to obtain my si- 
lence; but he would not promise to give up 
either you or his vicious habits, I told 
him plainly that, unless he gave me a 
properly signed document to the effect that 
he would entirely abstain from alcohol for 
the tuture, I would prevent his ever mar- 
rying you. He laughed at me; be did not 
think Icould do it. He knew thai, if I 
said anything to you, you would not be- 
lieve me; and he knew your father well 
enough not to fear hia withholding his con- 
sent to your marriage with Sir Hugo Fitz- 
warrene’s heir, drunk or sober. But he did 
not dream of the course | meant to take. 
lt never occurred to him that I should out- 
bid him—my certain earldom against his 
prospective baronetcy. He was of neces- 
sity ignorant of the secret hold I had over 
yourselt too, 

“tlad 1 not leved you, thel, as a man 
loves but once, 1 should ne .. have dared 
to save youin the desperate way I have. 
Heaven grant that I have not made you 
miserable for the rest of your life! Even 
now | feel that, had I known your force of 
will, and the deadly power of your hatred, 
i should scarcely have taken the step I 
did; but, once my mind was made up, I 
would not draw back. I was determined 
to save you, in spite of yourself! 

“The very night before Fitzwarrene met 
you in my park, he had come back from 
the Grange races, having taken more drink 
than was good tor him. That gave me 
strength to hold out when you came to 
we. May I never suffer again as I suf- 
fered then! Didn’t you see—is it possible 
you did not know what I felt—how I could 
have taken you in my arms, and cried to 
you to be happy, to rest content with my 
passionate loved Ethel, I may have been 
wrong, mistaken, mad—I may have made 
4 fatal error; but the fact remains, what- 
ever I did was done for you, and you alone; 
and I would suffer as much again to save 
you from the fate of being Fitzwarrene’s 
wife!’ 

He had risen from his chair in his excite- 
iment, and had drawn nearer to her. He 
bent over her and excitedly uttered the 
last words in her ear; for he bad risked a 
great deal on the effect of this explanatien. 
tie waited with feverish anxiety for what 
She might say. 


Of all the lines of conduct she had imag- | 


ined that Lord Eynesford might pursue, 
this, that he should make love to her, had 
never occurred to her. And that he should 
seek to strengthen his case by vilifying the 
character of his rival! It was so contempt- 
ible, she told herself. Yet his words bada 
ring of truth in them which stung her and 
excited her anger. She raised her white, 
set face, 

“You expect me to believe your word— 
your simple word, against a man I loved!” 
she said. “Do you really think me so 
credulous as to take tis tale from the lips 
of one against whom a far graver accusa- 
tion is brought?’’ 

He was absolutely silent tor a while; 


then, in # low borror-stricken tone, he | 


asked: 

**W hat is that you say?” 

“Do you suppose I have not heard what 
every one thinks of you?”’ she said, bring- 
ing out her words with cruel deliberation. 


“Do you suppose 1 do pot know the sus- 
picion which rests upon you? And do you 
suppose | would take your word against 
one I love and trust?’’ 

“You bave heard—that?’’ he said, at last, 
after another pause, in a strained, husky 
voice. “Itis false to say that every one 
thinks it of me. There are not twe people 
alive base enough and mean enough even 
to whisper such a thing! If you heard that 
such was the general belief, you heard it 
from Fitzwarrene!”’ 

She could not repress a slight stat. 

“Heisthe only man round Grange-le- 
Cross who is cur enough to utter such a 
vile slander!” continued Eynesford, bis 
voice tremulous with passion. ‘So that is 
what you have been thinking of me all this 
time, is it? No wonder you hated me—no 
wonder!” 

He went to the high mautelpiece, rested 
his hands upon it, aud dropped his fore- 
head upon them. 

Ethel sat still. She had nothing to say; 
she could hardly reflect. It was so pain- 
fully true that it was from Fitzwarrene,and 
Fitzwarrene only, that she had heard that 
story. Sheclasped her bands and gazed 
into the fire, * 

The sound of a bell pealing rang through 
the house, Neither of them moved. A few 
minutes went by, then there was a tap at 
the door. y 

“If you please, my lord, a yeung man 
has just brought this paper, and waits for 
your answer. I told bim you were specially 
engaged; but he says it is most urgent.”’ 

Eynesford glanced over the letter; and 
immediately his face changed, his eyes di- 
lated. 

“That it should come at this moment of 
all others!” he cried triumphantly; and he 
handed the paper to Ethel. 

It ran thus: 


“If Lord Eynesford is still interested in 
the solving of the mystery on wiich he has 
had detectives, English and French, em- 
ployed for years, let him come to Paris at 
once, without delay, under the guidance vf 
the bearer of this. The affair requires the 
utmost promptitude. The loss of a day 
would most likely be tatal, and prevent the 
rendering up to justice of a most notorious 
criminal. Success is almost certain if his 
lordship will be prompt.” 


Ethel read it through, and raised her 
eyes to his face. 

“It is my chance at last—at last!’ he ex- 
claimed, and burried out of the room. 

The girl clasped her bands round her 
knees and waited, half-stupefied. In about 
ten minutes he returned. 

“Jt is all right,’’ he said; ‘‘I shal! start 
for Paris at once. Iam going to prove my 
truthfulness to you, Ethel! If Icome back 
with my name cleared in the eyes of the 
world, with this stigma removed, will you 
believe that what I told you just now was 
true?’”’ 

“Yes, I willl” she answered, after a mo- 
ment’s pause, 

“IT have your word,’’ he said solemnly, 
his face set with calm determination, his 
eyes gleaming brightly. ‘I leave you then, 
fora few @oys. I donot think I need tear 
that you will miss me; there ars plenty of 
servants, and Miss Strickland is within 
easy reach of you. Will you stay here till 
my return, Ethel?” 

“T will.”’ ; 

“Here is my Paris address,’’ he went on 
—‘the hotel Talwaysstay at. Take it; you 
may want it.” 

She took the piece of paper, and Jooked 
up at bim slightly bewildered. She had not 
often gazed full and intently into his face. 
but the expression of it now caused a wave 
ofahitherto unknown emotion to sweep 
over her. 

It was pale and steadfast, the eyes looked 
deep and tender; but there was a firmness 
about it which commanded respect. In 
every point he was dillerent from her pre- 
“conceived idea of him. She felt as if he 
were a Stranger whom she had just met for 
the first time. 

“I tuink the time is coming when you 
wil! acknowledye that you have treated me 
with injustice, Ethel,” he said. “Now I 
must go. Good-bye, and Heaven bless you! 
Will you say ‘Good-bye’?”’ 

fler eyes drooped. 

“Good-bye!” she said. 

He stood still, wondering what he would 
| do. At last, without a word, he went trom 
|the room. She heard the sound of his 

footsteps ring along the hall, and then she 
| realized that she was left alone. 
[TO BK CONTINUED.] 
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TiME is like a ship which never anchors; 
| while I am on board, I had better do those 
things that may profit me at my landing, 
than practise such as shall cause my vom- 
mitment when I come ashore. 





THE NAMES OF STATES. 





Maine—From Province of Maine, France. 

New Hampsbire—From Hampshire coun- 
ty, England; was originally Laconia. 

Vermont—From Verd and Mont—Green 
Mountain, 

Massachusetts—Indian, meaning “The 
country about the great hills.’”’ 

Rhode Island—Unknown; supposed to be 
named after the Isle of Rhodes, also from 
the Dutch, ‘‘Red Island”’. 

Connecticut— Mohican — Quon-ek-ta-cut, 

New York—in complimentto the Duke 
of York. 

New Jersey —After the Isle ot Jarsey. 

Pennsylwania—From William Penn and 
‘“‘sylvania’’ woods, 

Delaware—From Thomas West, Lord 
Delaware. 

Maryland—F rom the Queen of Charles 
I., Henrietta Maria. 

Virginia—From Queen Elizabeth —the 
“Virgin Queen’’, 

North and South Carolina—In honor of 
Charles IX. of France. 

Georgia—In honor of George II. of Eng- 
land, 

Florida—Named by Ponce de Leon te 
commemorate the day of his discovery, 
Pasquas de F'lores, or Feast of Flowers, or 
Easter Sunday, as we call it. 

Alabama—From the iIndian—Here we 
Rest. 

Mississippi—From the Natchez Indians— 
signifying ‘Father of Waters.” 

Louisiana—In honor of Louis XIV. of 
France. 

Texas—From the Indian ‘‘Tehas,’’ signi- 
fying Paradise, 

Ohio—From the Indian—‘‘Very white 
with troth,’’ and “stream.’’ 

Indiana—F'rom the word Indian. 

Illinois—From the Indian illini, and 
French ois—meaning “tribes of men.”’ 

Michigan—From the Indian —meaning 
“Lake Country.”’ 

Wisconsin— From the Indian —‘“Wild 
rushing channel.’’ 

Minnesota-—-From Dakota language, mean- 
ing “Cloudy or sky water.’’ 

Tennessee—F rom the Indian—“‘River ot 
the big bend.”’ 

Kentucky—From the Indian—“At the 
head of the river.’’ 

Arkansas-Kansas—From the Indian and 
Arc from the French; pronounced Ark-an- 
saw. 

Nebraska—From the Indian—‘Shallow 
water and flat country.” 

Colorado—From the Spanish, meaning 
red. 

Nevada—From the Spanish, signifying 
“Snow-clad.”’ 

California—Supposed to be derived trom 
Cortez and by him trom an old Spanish 
Island in romance, meaning “An abund- 
ance of gold.’’? Another suggested origin is 
from the Spanish, meaning ‘‘Hot furnace.” 

Oregon—F rom the [ndian—“ River of the 
West.” In 1578 Sir Francis Drake called 
this portion of the continent “New Albion.” 

Dakota— From the Sioux, signifying 
‘(Many headed,” or many in one govern- 
ment; referring to numerous Sioux tribes 
under one chief. 

Montana—From the French, meaning 
mountainous. 

Idaho—From the Indian —“‘The gem of 
the mountains.’’ 





Utah —From the Indian --‘‘Contented 
people.”’” By the Mormons called, “De- | 
} 

} 


seret,”’ signifying “Virtue and Industry.”’ 
Arizona—From the Indian —“Blessed | 

Sun.” | 
New Mexico--From the Aztec, denoting 

“The habitation of the God of War.”’ 
Wyoming— From the Indian --‘*Wide | 


Plain.” 
ee ee —e 


WE are continually deceived because we 
are so much inclined to take things for just | 
what they seem. You have seen a show- | 
man sink into a tank of water with a 
lighted cigar in his mouth, and, after re- 
maining at the bottom half a minute or so, 
during which smoke comes up through the 
water, emerge with the cigai still between 
his lips, unextinguished? Of course you 
have. And you bad no doubt that he was 
really able tosmoke under water. Buta 
showman, who has retired on the profits of | 
gulling the public, now tells how it is done. 
Says he: “Just asl threw myself back- 
ward to go down. I would flip the cigar, end 
for end, with my tongue and upper lip, and 
get the lighted end in my mouth, closing 
my lips water-tight around it. A little | 
slippery lm juice gargled before going in 
prevents any accidental burning of the 
mouth. Going slowly down backward, I 
would lie at ful! length on the bottom of | 
the tank and blow smoke through the cut | 
end of the cigar. Just as 1 reached thesur- 
face again another flip reversed the cigar, | 
and there | was smoking calmly. The re. | 
versing is done so quickly that nobody | 
notices it.’’ 


* dresses over thoir wings. 


Bric-a-Brac., 


PREVIOUS ACQUAINTANCE.—In China a 
previous acquaintanceship between the 
male and female prevents them from mar- 
rying. For this reason a man seldom weds 
a girl of his own town. Chinamen are like- 
wise prevented from marrying kins-folk or 
namesakes. Joneses are not allowed to 
marry Joneses, or Smiths to merry Smiths. 

ABbouT Stamps.—A_ correspondent 
writes: ‘I have lately been informed of 
how the perforation of postage and receipt 
stamps came intoforee. It would appear 
that a reporter who was commonly known 
about London by the name of “Fire” 
Fowler—simply trom his doing the fires 
for the London papers—wanted to tear a 
plece of paper into some particular shape. 
He had no knite or scissors, so he hit upon 
the plan of perforating the paper in num- 
berless holes with a pin, thus enabling bim 
to dissever the paper. Some one seeing 
the process at once seized the idea, and to 
this we are indebted tor this clever inven- 
tion. 

OrRANGB BLOssoms.—The custom of the 
bride wearing a veil on the occasion of her 
wedding is, without doubt, of Eastern 
origin. Amongst Anglo-Saxons it was held 
over the heads of the bride and bride- 
groom to hide the blushes of the happy 
lady from the company. This little com- 
plimeat was not paid to a widow on her 
remarriage, as her blushes were supposed 
to have been exhausted. This custom was 
gradually superseded by the Eastern and 
more graceful practice of wearing long, 
sweeping, gauzy veils. How the orange 
blossom first came to be used at marriages 
is veiled in obscurity. In France, this cus- 
tom is a matter of much pride and import- 
ance, inasmuch as it is a testimonial of 
purity, and of integrity and morality in the 
character of her relatives. In the province 
ot Franche Corte, to wear the orange blos- 
som is considered a sacred right, obtained 
by undoubted character, and, as such, 
proudly maintained. Should any act of 
imprudence in early life, implying even a 
suspicion of taint upon the honor of the 
maiden, be known, the use of the orange 
blossom is steraly forbidden, 

Sr. ANDREW.—St. Andrew is the patron 
saipt of Scotland, and was martyred by 
crucifixion, A. D. 69 at Patra, in Achaia; 
three hundred years later bis day was or- 
dained a _ festival by Pope Ursinus, 
Amongst Scotchmen, his day, November 
30th, is observe: as a period for reunion all 
over the world. I1t is saiu that the Order 
of Thistle was foundedin honor of St. An- 
drew, about the year 809, by Archaius the 
First, King of Scotland. That Monarch 
bad made an alliance with the great 
Charlemagne, taking for his device a thistle. 
It is stated that King Hungus, the Pict, bad 
a dream, in whic!) St. Andrew paid him a 
midnight visit, and promised him a sure 
victory over his foes, the Northumbrians., 
On the next day a St. Androw’s Cross (X ) 
appeared in the sky, and victory followed 
the King’s arms. It was on this event that 
Archaius founded the Order of the Thistle. 
Formerly, St. Andrew’s cross was affixed 
to tae doors of rooms asasign that those 
within wished to be private, and had no 
intercourse without. 

ETIQUETTE IN SWEDEN.-—AlIl through 
Sweden social intercourse is encumbered 
with much ceremonious etiquette, particu- 
larly among the landed gentry. They em- 
ploy the two personal pronouns “‘thou’’ and 
“you;” the first familiarly, the second 
when speaking to a mere acquaintance. 
But a well-bred Swedish gentleman ad- 





| dressing a stranger will always, with old- 


fashioned courtesy, substitute the equiva- 
lent for “Monsieur,” reyar less of harrow- 
ing repetitions, and where a title is de 


manded, even under the difficulties of 
rapid speech, it is never for a2 moment 
omitted. As such politeness, however, in 
the end becomes both monotonous and 
wearisome, they have a practical way ot 


cutting the Gordian knot. When a casual 
acquaintanceship bas ripened into genial 
sympathy or mutual respect, your Swedish 
triend at once proposes “fa brotherhood.” 
This isa distinct social ordeal, the initia- 
tion to which demands a special rite. The 


| man who has requested the honor of be- 


coming your brother provides you with a 
glass of wine filled to the brim, he himself 
holding another; both rise, each linking 
the right arin of each, looking one another 
boldly in the eyes and pronouncing the 
words “your health, brother!’ the beakers 
are emptied. Hencetorth youare expected 
to use the pronoun ‘thou,”’ and you take 


| your stand on the footing of relationship. 


- - nnn aa 
One of the problems that puzzle child- 


hood: How the angels get their night 
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SLANDER, 





BY WM. W. LONG, 
A dark assassin, who is the midnight hour, 
(When earth hath sank to quietude and rest, ) 
With stealthy step comes in your room, 
Aas stains with gice a spotiess breast. 


It is the fiend who lays a slimy hand 

Upen the brow of Innocence, then departs 
To plunge its foul, polluted dagger 

To the hilt to Honor’s noblest hearts. 


It is the blight that paleth Beauty's cheek, 
The trailing serpent in a vale of flowers; 
It taints the alr ambrosia! of heaven, 
Aad lcavesa stain ip Virtue’s holy bowers. 


Oft bave I seen this spawn of death, 
With countenance benevolent and mild— 
This dark and deadly fend, with face serene, 
Making the boldest tremble wheu he smiled. 


I've seen it weep with sorrow's child, 
And sigh as though its heart would break; 
Its tears were deadiier than the Upas leaves, 
Or cypress from Inferny’s buruing lake. 


Back to thy slimy cave of darkest night; 
Vile leper of the human heart; 
Thou art worse than death to the pure soul 
That feels thy blastiva dart. 
a — I 


IN SEVERED PATHS 


BY THE AUTUOR OF “PENKIVEL,” “OLIVE 
VAROOR,” “WITH THIS RING 
I WED THEE,”’ BTO, 








CHAPTER XXXVIIL. 


R. VICAT opened the door of his son’s 
M sitting-room, and called out very 
i sherply— 

“Gilbert, are you ready ?’’ 

There was no answer; then he entered the 
room and saw it was empty. The bed-room 
within, communicating throvgh an ante- 
chamber, was also empty. 

Beyond this was a sinail rootin which had 
been fitted up as a laboratory. 

Tne door of this was closed, but there 
issued from it a sweet and pungent oder 
which drove Mr. Vicat back froin it with a 
dook of tear and disgust on his face. 

“At his experiments again,”’ he said con- 
tem ptuously, “and thinking more of them 
than of love or money. A queer fellow in- 
deed, only fitto bea wizard as he is! I 
wonder what gbost he ‘yu raising now. Weill, 
I'll wait five minutes,” 

So, watch in band, Mr. Vicat waited. 

The five minutes appeared to him an 
hour, yet be kept hie word with himsel/, 
and did not go tothe goor agaiu till they 
had passed away intotae great eternity «! 
vanished time, 

And now be struck asharp blow upcn 
the panel, and cried angrily on bis son's 
name, 

A dead silence answered him. His tace 
paled, partly with anger and partly with 
lear, and with strong band and knee he 
forced open the door with sudden 
wrench, 

Put be paused u 
ghastiy moment 
horrible dread. 

Stretched upon a couch near the window, 
with the pale London sunshine streaming 
on his face, Gilbert lay dead, 

Alter that single instant of doubt, Mr. 
Vicat recognized the terrible truth, and, 
striding forward with nting breath and 
shaking lips, he laid bis hard band upon 
his *on's breast. 

There was no answering heart-beat to 
that oold touch,there was no breath issulug 
froin the poor pale lips. 

Mr. Vicat raised his livid face from the 
vain search for life, and gazed around him 
with eyes from which for a moment all 
meaning bad fled, 

The atmosphere was filled with a pure 


m the threshold for one 
n the uncertainty of a 


white smoke, which wreathed and curled | 
| ins,” said Mr. Vicat. 


all around and about him, and from tbe 
midst of It he saw —or seemed to see—the 
pale phantom of a battle,and amid the 
shadowy swords, amid the confusion that 
waved and rolled about him, stood Harold 
Oliver, unscathed, 

Mr, Vicatfeli upon bis knees, and nis 
hair rustied ou bis head. He crawled to the 
door, passed through and closed it. 

In the outer room, away trom chat 
strange cloud, he recovered himesel!, and 
wiped bis clammy forehead with a shaking 
band. 

*The tnan Olver is dead and buried; Gil- 
bert bas killed himeelfin raising bis ghost. 
No, it is all fancy! That stuff iif there 
which he has Leen burning crazes the 
brain. I believe I lost ny senses through 
i. And now what isto be done? Must al! 
my schemes perish torough this?” 

de glanced at the closed door with a look 
of fear, then, rising, he stole away quietiy, 
shutting every door bebind him with noise- 
less Land. 

In the game cautious way he crept down- 
stairs tothe dining-room, where he took 
brandy fromthe sideboard and drank a 
giasetul quickly. 

Tven be wentto Estrild, who was still 
waiting for hissummona, By this time be 
was calin and reso) ved. 

“My dear, we must goto the ship witn- 
out Gilbert. He is not well this morning; 
he will follow us later. The clergyman 
will wait till hegomes. You do not mind 
your wedding being delayed an bour or 
two?” 

Mind? Why did the tightness at her 
beart suddenly cease? Why did the oold 
apatby which bad overpowered her change 
now toa giow of life? 

Was it because she was glad of such a 


slight reprieve astbis? Ia another instant 
she reproached herself with selfishness. 
On, she was happy—certainiy she was 
bappy—in the thought of saving Gilberi! 
it was the only happiness left to her; it was 
a duty,and she would nevertbink of it with 


regret. 

“lam ready to go,’’ she said, “if you 
think it best.” 

it had been arranged that the marriage 
ceremony should take place on board the 
Venture, the special license permitting it; 
this had been done from tear of Mrs. Vi- 
cat's and Carrie’s interference, Mr. Vicat 
— that their presence might lead to re- 
sults ini:nical to his interests, 

So all arrangements bad been finished, 
aud luggage sent to the ship before Carrie's 
return. 

Mr. Vicat stood by at the farewell be- 
tweeu Mrs, Vicat and Estrild. The poor 
frightened woman strained the gir! in her 
ariuos and whispered a blessing over her. 
More she dared Lot say; Dut ber heart was 
big with fear. 

“Carrie sball come on board and wish 
you good-bye," said Mr. Vicat, when Es- 
trild, looking round, asked for her eageriy. 
“She seeins to be out now.” 

Estrild descended the stairs, and then 
Mr. Vicat burried back to his wife. 

“Anne, when I ain gone, send at once 
for a doctor; I have just seon Gilbert, and 
he is very ill.’’ 

“And he is not going with—with you?” 
exciaimed his wife. 

“*No; he will follow us if better. But he 
is very ill—1 have not told Eastrild bow 
iil.’’ 

“Then perbaps there will be no wed- 
ding ?’’ said Mra, Vicat hopefully. 

“It is possible. I hope that will comfort 

ou.” 
7 She stared, not understanding him; but 
he had closed the door, and was gone. 

He placed Estrild in the carriage waiting 
for them; and then followed a long silent 
drive, forthe girl wept quietly, ana the 
inan gazed from the window with bard set 
face, or at times gnawed his fingers as 
though tormented by fiendish thoughts, 

Down by the river, through narrow 
streets, past busy wharves and forests of tall 
masts,towards broader and broader reaches 
ot the Thames, till the ship was at last in 
view. 

‘There is the Venture!” cried Mr. Vicat, 
rousing himself as if from deep thought. 
“You will find your money is well spent, 
Katrild—she is a floating palace.’’ 

‘*] aus glad tor Gilpert’s sako,”’ she an- 
swered; and she looked with interest at the 
ship—ibe dream-ship—that was to bring 
him health and faimne, 

A boat awaited them, whose crew rowed 
them swiftly to the Venture, and on the 
deck the Captain came forward to greet 
them. 

Everything was strange to Estrila, but 
this man was strangest of all. He was un- 
like a seaman, and his face wore the furtive 
aspect of a creaturo who bad long lived in 
fear—who had looked behind him in trem- 
bling, and had peered and peeped anc 
quivered at shadows, 

“Where is the invalid youns gentle- 
mah?” he asked, looking down into the 
boat as if to search for hitn, 

“Hie was not able to come with us,’’ said 
Mr. Vicat, paling a little, 

‘Ah, 1 remember you told me he must 
have a carriage expressly arrauged for 
him! Notableto sit up long! Poor tel- 
low, I bope the voyage will restore hiu. 
He will join the young lady soon,I sup- 
pose, sir?’ 

“Yes,” said Mr, Vicat, with a sinile that 
flitted across his lips in an ugly way. ‘My 
niece and son will soon be united.” 

Estrild walked to the side and leaned 
overthe bulwarks, looking down into the 
water, 

The misgiving at ber heart was filling ber 
with fear; ber enthusiasin had faded; she 
longed tor a sight of Gilbert’s face, that, in 
seeing it, she might feel again that she 
was right to sacrifice herself to see him. 

“Come down, my dear, and see the cab- 
“Anal want to in- 
troduce you to the Captain's wife. It will 
be pleasant for you to have a lady with you, 
so | was giad to give bim leave to take her. 
There isu stewardess too—a very clever 
woman, they tell me--ongaged about an 
hour ago, Tney had a difficulty in finding 
one for such a long voyage.” 

The cabins were beautiful, and Estrild 
adwnired them, her mind dwelling con- 
stautly by an effort on the result to be at- 





tained for Gilbert through this st¥Jp—this 
long voyage which stretched before her in 
darkness, 

“Isn't the sulp lovely, miss?” 

And Estriid turned at the sudden voice, 
and saw the Ca; tain’s wife, a pale-baired 
woman, with pale eyes also, but so full of 
light that they seemed to hide a fire behind 
them, 

Determination sat upon her strong jaw 
and firm lips, and ber light bair waved 
about her nead like flames. 

Eatrild shrank froin her for a moment, 
but she had a pleasant smile and a sweet 
voice, and these overcame the repug- 
nance. 

“Yes; and the ship has cost a lovely 
price,’ said Mr. Vicat, with a sort of ghastly 
gaiety. 

“Then I hope she is insured,” laughed 
the Captain's wife 

No one answered; and Mr, Vicat now 
held out both bands to Estrild in an awk- 
ward way, 4 little laugh on bis lips, put 
his face drawn and pale, 

‘My dear, | had better leave you now. I| 
ama little anxious about Gilbert, The 
clergyman will be here in a moment; and 
—and, you see, he is not arrived.”’ 

Estrild uttered not a word; ber hands lay 
in his, lifelees—something was heavy at 





her heart. Gilbert's coming seemed to her 
now a terror; be was right in rejecting this 
marriage; perhaps he meant never to come, 
The faint hope wasa relief to her pent-up 
heart, and ber tears fell. One touched Mr. 
Vicat’s band, and he started back as though 
it burnt bis flesh. 

In apvotber moment he was gone, and 
Estrild was left alone with the captain’s 
wile. 

” * * * 7 * 


Evening was fast fading into night before 
Mr. Vicat re-entered bis bome. He found 
bis wife with face swollen from weeping, 
ber aspect full of terror and grief, 

“Gilbert 1s dead,’’ she said, without look- 
ing up at his, 

*] knew it before I left,” he answered. 

“And yet you took Estrild to that ship! 
Ob, Mr. Vicat, what bave you done?” 

“What have I done?” he echoed fiercely. 
“I bave saved you from the workhouse and 
your children from the streets. Don’t you 
know [ am on the verge of bankruptcy and 
ruin? Sut for Estrild’s money, the smash 
would have come long ago. Gilbert's little 
fortune went last year, told him so—per- 
hapa that killed him.” 

“No,” answered his frightened wife, ‘it 
was smoke—tbe drugs he was burning; the 
doctor said they were ary ees . 

“Well, well,” said Mr. Vicat soothingly, 
“I am sorry; but the poor fellow’s life was 
not worth much to him—it weuld be fool- 
ish to grieve.”’ 

“Eastrild fancied bis life was worth mil- 
lions to others, or she would never have 
agreed to your schemes, Mr. Vicat, I im- 

ore you to tell me thetruth. Is she safe? 
8 the ship safe?’’ 

‘“Sate?’’ he repeated, with a langa. ‘Of 
course she is! At all events, there’ll be 
no accident in the river or the Channel, for 
the Captain has engaged a skilled pilot, who 
was to come on board when I left aud take 
them safely tothe Land’s End.”’ 

“Thank God!’ said Mrs. Vicat, drawing 
a great breath of relief. “I—I don’t know 
what I have been fearing or thinking. Now 
I van let you read this! 

She pushed a letter towards him which 
had peen bidden hy ber work; he took it 
in his hand, saw Carrie’s writing, and read 
this— 


‘‘Dearest Mother,—I am on board the 
Venture with Estrild. I offered myself as 
stewardess, and was accepted by the Cap- 
tain’s wife. Do not grieve; remember what 
I said this morning—that I was doing right. 
Tell tather Iam here!’’ 


Mr. Vicat laid the letter down with a 
shaking hand. His face was utterly color- 
less to the lips, which stood over his tectb 
quivering, not covering them, 

For an instant he stood dazed, his dis- 
tended eyaballs glaring at his wife, yet not 
seving her. 

She rose in terror, and seized him by the 
aro but be burst troim her, rushed to the 
door, and fled out tnto the street, 

It wasastormy night, but he bent his 
livid face against the rain, not feeling it, 
not staying his hurried steps till he reached 
the nearest posting house, Here he ordered 
a chalse and four horses. 

‘Five guineas,’’ he eried to the post-boys, 
‘if you can reach Gravesend in time to 
catch my ship the Venture!’’ 

On through the sullen night, the dark- 
ness, the splashing rain they dashed with 
headlong speed, yet to him the pace seemed 
never fast. 

He looked out upon the diminishing 
lamps, and to ye back his rushing 
thoughis he counted them till the last was 
gone. 

But, when the country road was spread 
out before him, dimly lighted by a clouded 
noon, he sawa ship in every shadow—a 
ship foundering at sea, and the boats steal- 
ing away with a traitor crew. 

Carrie—the human being who had a grasp 
upon his coid heart—Carrie! Could he— 
night he save her yet? 

It was infernal, this breaking up of his 
well-laid plans—the loss of fortune—this 
ruin uow staring bim in the ftace--yet it 
was all nothing if he could save Carrie, if 
he could countermand those secret orders 
whispered in a tiend’s ear, 

Could it be his wife's prayers that had 
ruined bis great scheme? Strangely enough, 
as be asked himself this question, he felt a 
touch of comfort in thinking she had said, 
“God prosper the good ship!"’ 

Then be took to saying these words over 
and over again, till they lost all meaning, 
and he laughed aloud, and caught bimseif 
back from idiocy witha sudden shock, This 
sobered him, aud he wrencbed tiis mind 
away froin the ship and from his daughter. 

But now, instead of the surging sea and 
sails sinking, Sinking ever lower, another 
vision tormented. In every flash of the car- 
riage-lamnps upon the rain-glistening hedge 
he saw his dead son's face—the son whoa 
he had crippled, and hated ever alter—the 
son at who be had scotted and jeered, and 
for whom no tear had dimmed bis hard 
eyes, Yet at this dread moment of his life 
he al most called aloud to him tor help; be 
stretched gaunt bands wildly towards the 
vision of the pale, spiritual face, and whis. 
pered with white lips: ° 

“Ob, that your dream was true, and I 
could flash « message through the lightning, 
or, like a soroerer, fling ny words upon the 
air to reach her ear!”’ 

Then he checked himself again, feeling 
that his brain was quivering between rea- 
son and unréason. 

**Poor boy!” he said, giving his son a piti- 
ful thought at last. “He was doubtiess a 
little mad—a dreadful thing to sand upon 
the balance and know not if the sound « r 
unsound shall weigh you down; yet, if be 





were living, I should goto bim tor help. 
He could do strange things.” 





The light of alamp gleamed upon the 
carriage window. Gravesend was reached, 
and brain and heart were beating n 
with the agony of hia impatience and fear, 

Down by the river, with fevered ques. 
tions and answers trom slow bargemen or 
lazy lookers.on. 

A ship gone past—tbe Venture? Oh, yes, 
shesailed down hours ago—went witb a 
fair wind—must be well out at sea by 
now! 

Sick at heart as Jephtbah was when his 
daughter came to meet her death with dance 
and song, the miserable man turned away 
froin the dark river, and went back to his 
inn, believing, disbelieving, stopping to 
question again and again, tben going on 
with ever heavier and heavier thoughts. 

There was stiil one hope lett—Ports-. 
mouth, 

The pilot might be landed there, and he 
would go out tothe Venture in the boat 
signalled for, and drag bis daughter away 
to safety and to land, 

A sort of rage ssed him in the fever 
of this hope, and he felt that he could and 
would save Carrie only; the other—the girl 
who had caused this 3 OE 0 on 
in the doomed ship in spite of clinging 
arins or wild cries for pity. 

He ordered out fresh horses, and mean- 
while wrote a lying letter to bis wife, 

Urgent business called him away, He 
might be absent two or three days. If an 
inquest was demanded on bis son,she must 
keep secret the fact that be was aware of 
bis death when he left the bouse that morn- 


ing. 

Fie would bring Carrie home with him— 
this was certain—quite certain—he would 
bring her home, . 

And she had better see Tom, and ask him 
if be knew—— 

Here be dashed down his pen, for his 
eyes were bioodshot with rage, and he 
longed to have his hands on the throat of 
the tnan who had helped his daugbter to 
ber death, 

“The borses are put to, sir.” 

He addresse:! bis unfinishe! ‘etter, sent 
it to the post, paid for the discharged chaise, 
and once more journeyed on through the 
storm-driven night. 

At Portsmouth, at Lloyd’s—where they 
telegraphed to Southampton in theold way, 
forgotten now—he could learn no tidings of 
the ship, except that she had passed in full 
sail, 

He lingered, he waited, he asked count- 
less question on pier and strand, till he was 
pointed out asthe madinan who had lost 
his ship, Then he turned homewards, sing- 
ing and talking to himseif as the chaise rat- 
tled on through the iong miles to London. 

= . s + * . 


A haggard wan, with white hair, appeared 
like aspectve before asad wowan sewing 
at her mourning-dress; and, looking round 
eagerly, he said. 

**Is Carrie come home?” 

“Ob, Mr. Vicat, you know she is on board 
the V: nture!’”’ 

**Yes—gone to her death, unless she tells 
them she is my child. But you said, ‘God, 
prosper the good ship!’ Anne, it would be 
well to pray for her.”’ 





CHAPTER XXXIX. 


R. VICAT’S departure struck a chill 
\| upon Estrild’s beart, for she had clung 
I even to hitn of late; and now that he 
was gone she felt utterly forsiken, and her 
inind was full of a dall, aching dread. 

“You ‘look tired, miss,’’ said the Cap- 
tain’s wife, ‘Let ine get you acup of tea.” 

The woman's light eyes were fixed on 
her in a scrutinizing way, and Estrild 
shrank froin their gaze instinctively; yet 
her voice rang 80 sweetly in ber ear that in 
a moment it overcawnne this dim repug- 
nance, and she answered readily tuat sho 
would be glad of the tea. 

It was soon brought, and while Estrild 
was drinking it, the Captain’s wife talked 
rapidly, expatiating on the loveliness of the 
land to which they were bound. 

“And the sea is blue as sapphire, the sky 
is bluer still, the shore is fringed with flow- 
ers, and On the heights above are groves of 
oiive and palin, and the sweet bright air is 
laden with the scent of orange and citron, 
iningled with the perfuine of rose and lilv. 
Ob, it is a country to live and die in, miss!" 

‘‘Not to die in, I hope,’’ said Eetrild, put- 
ting down her cup. 

Che woman refilled it, and talked on of 
Italy, of India, and the sunny isles of the 
Pacific; and Estrild, leaning back on the 
velvet couch %n which she sat, listened 
dreamily, for her sweet voice seemed to 
blend with the soundsin the ship and the 
soft spash of waves against her sides, 

Voices were hailing a boat—how far off 
they sounded! Then a voice answered, and 
Estrild started up with a sudden glow upon 
her face. 

‘‘Who is that?’’ she cried, falling back 
upon tbe sofa as she spoke, feeling strange- 
ly giddy. 

“Itis only the pilot come on beard,” said 
the woman, witha scrutinising look into 
ber very eyes; and, apparently satistied, 
she moved the tea-tray a littie asides to give 
room for her rounded elbow to rest upon 
the table, “I have been a seaman’s wile 
ever since I was fifleen,” she continued, 
“but Isbould not like to go down the 
Channel without a pilotespecially with my 
present husband.” 

She laughed a little, and ber light eyes 
were fixed on Estrild’s tace again. Soime- 
how her voice seemed changed—it had 
grown coarse. 

“Having got our pilot, I don’t think we 
shall iet him go again in a hurry. He be- 
lieves he’!] be pat ashore——”’ 

She stopped, for Estriid’s eyes were 
closed, but the cessation of that continuous 
voice caused a sort of wonder, and, open- 
ing them, she saw the Captain’s wife in a 
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baze, ber light eyes fixed on ber poe 
and her light hair hanging loosely and glit- 
tering like limp enakes sleeping. 

Estrild balf rose with an effort, and, put- 
ting out her bands gropingly, she said, or 
tried to say— 

“JI want air. 
aud see the pilot,”’ 

“Not yet, my —_, ssid the woman, 
with her cruel littie laugh; and, bendin 
over her unconscious victiin, she lai 
strong hands upon her siender arms, and 
so pressed ber down upon the couch--in a 
dead sleep now; and, covering her witb a 
shawl, she gave her one look, as if to reas- 
sure herself, and then burried away. 

On the deck she found her husband, and 
whispered to hiimn-- 

“Hoist sail, and away! She’s safe for 
four hours,”’ 

The pilot, standing near the wmainmast, 
gave her one glance as she passed him 
swiftly; then be turued bis back on her, 
aod when she retraced her. steps he was 
leaning on the bul warks watching the rais- 
ing of the anchor, 

* - * . . . 

It was night when Eastrild awoke, She 
was in her cabin,a lamp was swinging 
siowly toand fro with the motion of the 
ship, the tramp of feet was overhead, the 
creaking of cor wasin ber ears, ming- 
ting witb the surging of waves and the dash 
of spray upon the deck, 

She listened for a moment, and then 
started up in her berth witb a sense of lone- 
liness and fear that seized upon her witn a 
sudden borror, 

‘Weare at seal” she ssid to herself. 
“What can it mean?” 

But no answer came to her mind; tne 
thought of treachery was stil! unshaped; a 
vague fear alone pana her, and the 
heaviness and bewilderment caused by the 
drugged tea bad not yet passed away, 

Overcome by the stupor of the opiuin she 
had taken, she fell back on her pillow and 
sl pt again. 

On ber next awaking it was bright morn- 
ing; the wind was fresh, a keen air blew in 
through the half-opened window of the 
cabin, and some neat hand had wade all 
things around her take a_ home-like 
look, 

But this could not remove the terror 
which fell upon ber with the morning light; 
ber wind was clear now, and; though she 
could not grasp the whole situation,enough 
ol the truth was visible to show ber she was 
alone on the sea and in the power of the 
Captain and his cruel wife, + 

She wrung her hand tightly together and 
burst into biter tears. 

Wuo were they? Did they mean to kill 
her? Had they taken advantage of her 
uncie’sa absence to set gall; or was it—could 
it be possible that she was the victim of a 
plot on bis part? 

An instant conviction tat this was the 
true lact seized open her; and her tears 
dried suddenly with the appalling thought, 
and the blood rnshed to ber heart, leaving 
ier deadly pale. 

Utterly torlorn, powerless, alone, how 
wassheto defend her life? What could 
her weak hands do to save it? Nothing! 
Sue must try to be content to die, if this 
sulp tueant Qeath for her; and better die 
bere than to be set ashore on some desolate 
rock or island to die a thousand deaths in 
one, 

‘The fear of this fate was worse than the 
fear ot a quick death; she covered her face 
with her bands,and with white lips uttered 
a prayer softly, mingling Harold’s name 
and Tristram’s with her words, saying they 
would help ber it they lived; but God had 
taken then, 80oGod must be ber Friend 
now, 

Some one came and stood by her as she 
prayed—she bad not heard the door un- 
ciosed gently—but she did not 1ook up; she 
thought it waa the Captain’s wife, and the 
instincts of her heart told her the wonian 
was a fiend. 

But a kind soft band took ber hands down 
frou her eyes, and then she saw Carrie— 
Carrie, with asmile on her lips, bat her 
cheeks wet with tears. 

Esirild gazed at her for one second as in 
the amaze.nent of a dreain, then she tlung 
her arins about ner, and, holding her tight- 
iv, cried for joy. 

To have Carrie here,to see her good, 
happy, beaining face wae like the lifting of 
4 stone from her sepulchre and calling her 
iorth again to light and life. 

“Ob, Carrie, bow thankful I am! 
safe now.”’ 

*Do you ?”’ said Carrie, halt smiling,balf 
tearful. “I wish I did,” 

“Batis there anything to fea-?’’ asked 
hstrild, paling again. 

“f canrot tell you,’ returned Carrie. 
‘Remember, it is wy father who has 
brought you bere.”’ ; 

She held Estrild’s hand tightly and turn- 
6d away ber face. 

“I have joined you,’ sbe continued, 
‘partly to show father that I trust bim; 
but, remember, lam bere as stewardess, 
and you must not betray that you know 
ine. That might cost us our lives. Estrile, 
I do not deny that our situation is perilous 
~-whether.by my father’s fault or Lis inis 
fortune i cannot say. I bhcpe the last. I 
felt sure he would not burt his son, so I be- 
lieved, I hoped, be meant no harm to you, 
and with Mary’s help I au here, In the 
ship where he placed tue lives of his son 
and bis niece I thought be could trust the 
ie of bis daughter aiso. {f barm befall 
ine, then be will know that I flung my fate 
Into the bDalanes, hoping—boping,’”’ tor @ 
moment Carrie broke down, but recovered 
herself quickly, “hoping,” she said, “that 
his better uature would prevail; for, Estrild, 
he is not all bad, he is not indeed; aud he 
loves me dearly, and ail tne more pecauss 
be fears ine a littie, I am trying to believe 


I will go on deck and— 


I feel 








——— I do believe—that he has been de- 
ceived by this villain whom he has made 
Captain of the ship,and that he set sail con- 
trary to his ordera as soon as he had left 
you,” 

“Then he never came back!” Estrild 
cried. “And Gilbert is not here?’”’ 

‘No, be is not here;”’ and Carrie spoke in 
a low grave voice, 

“T am thankful,” Estrild answered, “that 
he is spared the pain of sharing our danger 
and our fear. Carrie, what isit you think 
we bave t) dread ?”” 

“I think, my dear, the Captain—aided by 
his wife—imeaus to seize the ship and cargo 
and dispose of them ‘a some South Ameri- 
ean port; but, before he could do this safe- 
ly, he would have to rid himself of you— 
and of me,” she added, “if he once sus- 
pect xd me,” 

Estrild’s eyes, large with terror, were 
fixed and dilated, as, holding her hand 
with both hers, she whispered— 

“Carrie, last evening tne woman gave me 
sometbing that took away my senses, Do 
you think she will poison me?’’ 

A footstep sounded plainly outside, and 
—— instautly changed ber voice and atti- 

ude, 

“It is a fine morning, miss; 1 think you 
will tee! better if you gcc up.” 

The door was softly opened,and the white 
shining face of the Captain’s wife looked 
within. 

She nodded to Estrild with ber sweetest 
smile,and made seme remark upon the 
weather, and ho she was better 
than she seemed to be on that previous 
nigbt— 

“When you fainted, mise,quite suddenly, 
and the stewardess and I bad to carry you 
to bed. I hope you are bright and fresb 
this morning, Miss Hyde?” she added, 
turning to Carrie, 

Carrie dropped her a curtsey,and assured 
her she was weil. 

“T am never sea-sick,’’ she said; “neither 
is Miss Carbovellis—so she tells me,”’ 

‘*T am 80 used t> the sea,”’ said Estrild, 
steadying ber voive. 

‘*\] daresay you have wonsiered, miss, that 
your uncle did not return before we sailed; 
but we only obeyed orders in starting at 
once, Doubtless ne will explain his rea- 
sons by-and-\y. Perbaps you will see 
him at Portsmouth when we land the 
pilot.’’ 

In saying this the Captain’s wife kept ber 
light hazel eyes fixed on Estrild‘s face with 
a defiant and watchful look, as if daring 
her t» disbelieve her word or distrust her in 
any way. 


And, aithough very pale, Estrild bore 


this scrutiny so well thatthe woman, reas-, 


sured, closed the door and waiked away, 
saying to herself: 

“Ab, itis the opium has given her that 
white dazed look! She suspects nothing; 
and the young womau Hyde is a biz’ 
dunce,’”’ 

For a moinent after she was gone ti.e two 
girls uttered not a word; they only looked 
into each otber’s eyes and felt their hearts 
tremble. 

“Carrie, who is the pilot?’ 
Estrild. 

“T don’t know, but he looks like an hon- 
estinan. And he must be that, tor Mary 
Armstrong fonnd him and sen. hiin here, 
Kstrild, if on board her father’s sanip your 
brotber lost his life,then on board the Ven- 
ture she will save yours, I cannot teil you 
now all that she bas done; I inust wait tili 
a happier time.”’ 

“Did Miss Arinstrong send the pilot ? 
Then last night I was dreaming, for I 
thought 1 knew hisvoice. Carrie, what ia 
iny liteto her? Why does she care for 
me?” 

Carrie shook her head in answer, 

“Mary bas her secrets, and this is one of 
them, KEstrild, she gave me a letter for 
you; have you courage to read it now? It 
is from Gilbert. My dear, I am sure he 
never meant to come on board this ship ex- 
cept a8 a brother; he never meant to take 
you at your tou generous word.” 

Estrild was dressed now, and she sat near 
the little window of the cabin with tbs let- 
terin her hand. 

The sight of Gilbert’s writing brought 
with ita pang of mingled pain and pity; 
she had boped to save bis life tor a worlt 
that would one day honor hiiwn,but now she 
felt that even for awhole world she couid 
not bave saved him at such a cost. 

Curriv stole alook at her, saw the color 
inountiuto her pale cheeks, and gucssed 
she had not courage to read the letterin ber 
presence. 

Left alone, Estrild broke the seal with a 
trembiing band aod read this— 


whispered 


“Estrild — You have not guessed the 
truth—that I love you, and, loving you, I 
have in a passionate moment of tetaptation 
deceived you. On that meimeorabie night 
when I beld your band | willed—ic my 
jealousy—witn all my soul that you shouid 
not ses Harold, whom you loved, but that 
a vision of the man by whose hand your 
brother died should come before you. I 
could not guess that you would s¢6e his 
funeral; for worlds I would not have 
brought ius reflection before you had I 
known it. During your illness J suffered 
agonies of remorse,and I longed to confess 
the truth when I saw you,but you checked 
the words on my lips. And lam weak; | 
yielded again to the tempestuous joy of iny 
own heart in being with you,in hearing 
your dear voice, and in deceiving myself 
with the hope that one day you might learn 
to love neal ttle, Then you tempted me, 
Estrild, in your great pity, by offering to 
share your life with me; and, although 1 
retused the sacrifice, it was only s balf 
hearted ‘No’ { uttered. I longed t> hear 
you plead again wita ine; you pleaded for 
leave to save my life for the world, not 





knowing that you were iny whole world to 
me, 


“At that hour, though 1 would have died 
for you, I could not have told you that the 
man who has your love may, for aught I 
know, still be living. But now, when the 
eoren aan when { must a pe 
ong voyage witb you in the hope o 6, 
dare be silent no longer; I fee! en would 
hate me if you heard tne truth from an- 
other, and knew 1 had deceived you. Ks- 
trild, when you read thus far [ know you 
wiil say in your heart that, if any doubt 
exists of Harold’s death, then you cannot 
put your handgin mine—you cannot be even 
the shadow of a wife tome. So be it then, 
1 accept your decision, and own it right. 
But] cannot help the human weakness 
that would fain have you understand that 
I inake my confession in the full know- 
ledge of all it means for me, the pangs of 
jealousy, the bitterness of being forsaken. 
the desolation, the lonelin and—oh, Es- 
trild, do not call me a cow ! the cruelty 
of one to whom the sight of my misery is 
alwaysa reproach. Estrili, wy deareat, 
you will be very sad when you read this. 
I will speak of myself no more, 

*] had written thus far when Mary came 
to me with help and comfort in her words, 
48 sLe ever has, She rejoices at my deci- 
sion to refuse all sacrifice at your bands ex- 
cept the one already made in the purchase 
of the Venture. She does not edviee me to 
sive up the voyage which you undertake 
for my sake—to do this would be a grief to 
you—and she feels that Carrie’s presence 
and mine will be a guarantee for your 
safety. She has tears which she will not 
explain. I have none; I feel lam going 
on a happy voyage to a lovelier land than 
any I bave seen in a vision or dreamed of 
in hope. 

“When we meet I trust to bring you a 
co message from a far-off country, for I 

ave resolved to discover in what land 
your lover jives, ‘Then we will spread the 
sails of the Venture towards that distant 
shore; and, whether its breezes bring me 
death or life, I shall be happy in seeing 
your joy.” 


The letter lay on Estrild’s lap, and she 
looked forth upon the sea with sbining 
eyes. 

A thousand feelings possessed her as she 
read, but they were all thrust aside by the 
one great bope that Harold tived. Her in- 
stinct was right—he lived, and she should 
see bim again. 

The peril of her present position passed 
from her sight, Harold filled every vision 
of her soul, and joy like sunshine ran 
through every vein. 

if in thie first flood of joy and hope she 
gave athought to Gilbert, it was mingled 
with a regret that he had not joined her; 
because then, through that strange lore he 
held, be would tell her where Harold was, 
This was selfish, but at that monent love 
was her otber seit, and all thoughts and 
feelings were but ministers of love. She 
could not pity Gilbert yet, or wonder at his 
absence exceptin that it touched Harold 
and herself. 

But, when Carrie entered the cabin again, 
then she telt ashawed, remorsetul, pitiful, 
and she tried to bide trom her the radiance 
of ner face, 

“Carrie,”’ she said, “Gilbert meant to 
join us. How is it he did not come?” 

“Porbapa father stopped him,’ said 
Carrie, growing white; “or, as I have said, 
the villain who calls bimseif Cuptain here 
Set sail purposely without hiu.”’ 

Then, to Katrild’s dismay, Carrie burst 
suddeniy into tears, and, faliing upon her 
knees, clasped both arms around her, 
sobbing forth— 

“Estrild, I have learned through Tom 
that father is on the verge of ruin! Men so 
situated are tempted more terribly than we 
woinen can dream of, If—if any thougtit 
has entered father’s mind that he wouid 
gain wealth and safety through—through 
the toss of the ship, will you try for my 
sake and Gilbert’s to think of him wita 
pity?” 

‘Oarrie, I would forgive him with all 
my heart. I am tol! of happiness and 
hope; [ will not believe in evil, Why do 
you suspect anything #0 terrible?’ 

“My dear, it is because part of Mary's 
and iny plan has failed. Betore the ship 
Sot sail father was to know I was here, re- 





solved to share with you the perils of the | 
sea. Hie would receive my letter on re- | 


turning home; after that be would come 
back to the sbip with Gilbert, and, know- 
ing enough of tne to be aware that nothing 
would change wy determination, thee 
would remain only the alternative to take 
us ail ashore—for I would not go with ut 
you—or ‘et us sail in safety. Now you 
know what bappened. Neither Gilbert nor 
my father came, and tie ship sailed 
while he was still ignorant that his 
daughter's life was in the handa of the 
villain whom be bad nade master ot our 
fale. Now the agonizing doubt in my 
mind—“‘is whetber be gave orders to this 


wan to sail or whetber he has himself done | 
| valine, being equal to the one-\housancth 


this in tulfilment of some vile scheme of 
nis own,” 

“Oo, your father ineant to return, Carrie!”’ 
Metrild said soothingly. “Remember, he 
did not know the marriage he had planned 
was given upin both Gilbert’s mind and 
inine,’’ 

“So you had come to your senses,’’ 
Carrie said; and a smile rested for a mo- 
menton her lips, “It was a wild roman- 
tie notion on your part, born of your dreari- 
ness and despair, and it was « wickedness 
Oa father’s, What it was on Gilberi’s I 
fear I can guess, J am sorry tor him. Oh, 
Viatrild, | au afraid something dreadtu! 
tas bappened; otherwise he would have 
come!” 

“But doubtless he and your father came 





and found the ship gone.” 

“No, no,” Carrie answered; ‘for after the 
pilot came on board there was stilla delay 
of two hours before we sailed. You were 
sleeping, and I sat upon the deck watchin 
tor a boat till my heart seemed to stand stil 
with fear. You see there was time, plenty 
of time, for father to return to the ship. 
And—and I did not give up bope till the 
sails were set.’’ 

“And during those two hours, Carrie,you 
might bave gone ashore in safety."’ 

“T might, and bave branded inyself fora 
coward ever afterwards, And I would not 
break my promise to Mary Armstrong to 
etand by you while I had a breath of lite; I 
trust in ber, and I care for you. Could I 
leave you, knowing that you were lying 
here senseless through that terrible wo- 
man’s wickedness?" 

Estriid stooped and kissed her: words 
could not speak tie gratitude she felt to- 
wards the brave girl who had risked all for 
her sake. 

Mutually they now agreed to cease dis- 
cussion On the point of Mr. Vicat’s guilt, 
and to watch warily the oourse of 
events, 

Estrild breakfasted with the Captain’s 
wile, and witb natural ee partook 
only of those dishes of which she ate hers 
sell. 

Carrie waited on them, and, like the 
clever woman she was, she acted ber part 
to perfection, and with a careless ease that 
was, in fact, admirable courage. 

‘Would you like to go on deck?’’ said 
the Captain’s wife, with ber sweet voice 
tuned to its first civility. “Weare out of 
sight of land now, and there’s nothing to 
be seen but sea and sky—and that’s rather 
dull tor you.” 

‘*Not for ne,”’ Estrild answered. ‘‘] have 
lived all my lite within sound of the 
8ea,”’ 

She was soon on deck, and standing at 
the wheel she saw the stalwart form and 
met the steady brave eyes of Daniel 
Pascoe. 

[TO BE CONTINUBD. } 
— ee 


THE PRESENT YEAR.—The present is 
the fifth year of modern times in which 
the aggregate of the figures is twenty-five. 
And there will be but five more years in 
which such a cowbination is possible prior 
to the year 2599, Prebably but few bave 
ever heard of the old prophecy, which runs 
a8 follows: 


In every future year of our Lord, 
When the sum of the figures is twenty-five, 
Some wariike kingdom will draw the sword, 
But peaceful nations in peace slall thrive, 


Students of modern hisiory will readily 
recall how faithtully this prophecy has 
heen fulfilled in tue tour previous years to 
which it applied. 

In 1699 Russia, Denmark and Poland 
formed the coalition against Sweden which 
inaugurated the great war which enced in 
the disastrous defeat of Charles XII at 
Pultowa. 

The year 1789 will ever be memorable on 
account of the breakihg out of the Freneh 
Revoiution, 

1798 witnessed the campaign of Bona- 
parte in Egypt and the tory ation of the 
second European coalition against: France, 

Jn 1879 war broke out between Kayland 
and Alghanistan, followed by the invasion 
of the latter country by British t oops, 

In what manner the prediction is to be 
verified in 1888 réeimnans yet to be seen, but 
the present condition of Europe semis to 
prounise ap abundant tulfilinent of the pre- 


phecy. 
—O > 3. 


THROWING A Horse.—A Sooteh fariner, 
celebrated in bis neighborhood for tis 
immense strength and skill in athiectre 
exercises, very frequently had the preasue 
of contending with people who came ty try 
their atrength against bis, Lord D., «# 
great puyilist amateur, went from Loudon 
on purpose to fight the athletic Seat, The 
latter was working in an jncomure at @ 
littie distance fro. his bourse when the 
Jord arrived. 

His lordship tied bis horee to @ tree, ard 


addressed the farmer: “Frend, | have 
heard inarvellous reports of your skill, ard 
have come # ionug way to s@6 which of us 


two ia the better wrestier.’’ Tue Secteh- 
man, without answering, se'zed the nobles 
inan pitched him over the h dye, and then 


set about working again, When Lord b 
sot up, “Well,” said tie farmer, “have 
youany more to way to ine?" “No,” re 


plied bis lordship; “but perhaps you'd ve 
good enough to throw me my horse!”’ 
- <a * -_ 


CHINESE COINAGE,—China will sbortiy 
be supplied with stan: ped colus of herown, 
forthe tirsttimein ber history. Hithert, 
the coins mainiy in circutation have been 
siuail brass tokens, roughly cast in rand, 
about the size of # penny, and pertorated 
with a square hole, by which they are 
strung together. They are of infinitesiinal 


part of tne dollar. The currency of hig! er 
value is silver in the tori of bails and bars, 
the valae of which is caiculaced ty wetwit,. 
There ia also some paper currency, and 
silver dollars have circulated freely. 

- —<_>  - > os 


Mrs, SARAH B. MeuC NKEY,an eccentric 
resident of West Cuester, tiis Sate, wee 
found dead in bed in her bome there this 
week. A despatch announces ‘she lived 
alone and leaves an estate valued at f450,- 
000. A Maltese cat, ber only coinpanion 
was found lying alongside its inistress, 
Mra. McConkey forinany vears entertained 
au idea that she would die in a alinhouse, 
Her only son, Fibridge McOonkey,bany ed 
himself a year ago.” 
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SEEK NOT WITH GOLD. 





BY T. H. B, 





Seek not with gold or glittering gem, 
My simple heart to move; 

To share a kingly diadem, 
Would never gain my love. 


The heart that’s formed in virtue’s mould, 
For heart should be exchanged; * 

The love that once is bought with gold, 
May be by gold estranged. 


Can wealth relieve the lab’riog mind 
Or calin the soul to rest? 

What healing balm can riches find 
To soothe the bieeding breast 


’Tis love, and love alone, has power 
To Sless without alloy: 
Te cheer aMiction’s darkest hour, 
And brighten every joy. 
ee ee 


Dorothy Ennerdale. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “WEDDED HANDS,” 
“THE ORLSTONE SCANDAL,” “HIS 


FRIEND AND ENEMY,” ETO, 





CHAPTER I. 


FINE old room panelled in oak and 

lined with filled book-rases, its furni- 

ture of polished oak and dark purple 
eather; « brigat-colored Turkey carpet in 
the centre of the polished floor; a cheerful 
fire leaping and flashing in the wide fire- 
piace, and dropping its tragiant pine-knots 
on tbe marble heartb—sucb wasthe library 
at Mount Ennerdale. 

On either side of the hearth, in deep oom- 
fortable ari chairs, two ladies were seated, 
one busily plying kuiiiting neekles, the 
other staring abstractediy into the bright 
biaze of the fire. 

The lady knitting was, |! 
decidedly not young. 

She wore a rich piain black silk trimined 
with deep crape ruffles; indeed, the whole 
dress was nearly hidden with the sane 
lugubrious inaterial, 

On her head, above her primly-parted 
hair, Slightly streaked with gray, was a 
very severe cap of impressive pattern and 
proportions, tied under her chin in a large 
exceedingly stiff bow, the broad  crape 
strings boing edged wit. a wide aud rather 
ratnpant looking frill, 

Auything more out of character 
the face it surinovunted than was this for- 
mnidable cap it wouid te dificult to indagine, 
The pale blue eyes were geutle, almost be- 
seeching ip their expression. 

The mouth betokened indecision and 
weak ness; Lue whole face indeed proclaimed 
a couplete absence of any strong force of 
cbhareac\ er. 

This was Mra, Escott, the widowed sister 
of the late owner of Mount Iennerdale and 
aunt tote present one, 

tler principal eviployment was knitting; 
but, (hough her work was rarely seen out 
of ber hands, itnever seemed to get any 
nearer completion, 

Scull Mra, Eecott continued to knit, and 
Beet Gd toextracta mild kind of interest 
and x musement trom the ceaseless click of 
her st turing needics, 

Anctber peculierity of this gentle creat- 
ure was ber natural tendency to dream,and 
outol her pociurnal visions she obtained 
the only excitement of her otherwise placid 
existence, for she believed in them most 
devoted! y, and, 48 (hey were nearly always 
of atragicand awtul nature, most of the 
old iady’s ine ws passed in watching tor 
the occurrence of some frightful catastrophe 
which the visions of the night betore had 
darkly portended, 

The lady on the opposite side of the 
hearth, sitting with her bande clasped inthe 
lap of her biack-velvet gown, was young, 
litthe more (hana twenty. 

She had a brigut and winsome face; but 
the features were too irregular for absolute 
beauty. 

Her large brown eyes, her best feature, 
were hidden just then by their long curled 
lashes, as she sat gazing thoughtfully into 
the fire, and ber bright brown head lay 
comfortably back against the velvet obair- 
cushion, 

This was Dorothy Ennerdale, the orphan 
ward and distant cousin of the late Francis 
Eunerdale, who had been laid in bis grave 
4 litthe more than @ year ago, 

For a long time neit er of the ladies had 
spoken. 

lt was dismal October weather, and out- 
siue the wind howled and moaned drearily; 
tne rain dashed stormily against the sbui- 
tered windows;the great trees in theavenue 
creaked and groaned as they rustled their 
nearly bare branches, 

it wasa wild and mournfui night alto- 
gether, and Dorothy found it more coon- 
ducive to thinking than talking. 


not exactly old, 


with 


sing upon the subject of ber dreausa, was 
by no means a 
and on the present oocasion 
that she hai + '.susted all she bad 
op her faverite top.c. 
Last night sue had 
than usually awful. 
W nat it had been about was not exactly 
clear; but the climax was that the whole 
house bad so 'denly collapsed and fallen, 
burying then all beneath ites ruins. She 
bad awxkened tn a dreadtfu! fright, aod nad 
been unable to get a wink of sleep for the 
rest of the night. 
Then, while dressing, there had come 


to sty 


had a dream more 








brilliant conversationalist; | 
it happened | 
| rowettied shoes 





three most terrible and, unearthly shrieks 
down the chimney; but it could not have 
been the wind—certainly not! She was 
mournfully indignant when Dorothy meek- 
ly suggested it, 

Then, as if to crown the horrors of the 
night, when she went out for her morning 
walk, she bed come ee, upon a man 
ny bearded,savage-looking creature, 
staring up at the windows of the house and 
smiling and muttering to bimseif in a very 
suspicious manner, 

There was not the faintest doubt in her 
mind that he was a burglar—the head of a 
gang, most likely, who wa® looking about 

or the most suitable spot to break in at the 
first opportunity. 

Such had been the sum-total of Mrs, Es- 
cott’s revelations since dinner, disclosed 
with great solemnity and circumlocution 
for ber companion’s benefit. 

But saucy Miss Dorothy had chosen to re- 
ceive them in an irreverent spirit, bad 
laugted heartily at the dream, suggested 
the wind as the author of the ghostly 
shrieks, and advised letting the dogs loose 
tor the benefit of the possible burglar; and 
ao poor Mrs, Escott, shaking ber forinidable 
cap with an amiably-injured air,had heaved 
a resigned sigt and relapsed into her knit- 
ting and silence, 

A more than usually furious dash of rain 
against the windows, a louder roar of the 
wind, and the dropping upon the hearth of 
a large log roused the old lady at last; 
and she looked across at her still silent 
companion, and introduced another sub- 


**When did you last bear from Frank, 
Dorothy ?”’ 

The gir! started, and her fair face flushed 
a little. 

‘This morning, auntie.” 

“I thoughtI heard you say something 
sbout it. Does he say for certain when he 
is coming bome?”’ 

“Why, yes! Didn’t I tell you?” 

Then, ina very sympathetic tone, but 
witha mischievous glance across the hearth, 
she added— 

“Perhaps the dreain put it out of your 
head, though ?”’ 

‘‘ab, that’s likely enough, child! But 
there, never mind—it all means nothing, | 
daresay ?’’ 

Then, in a lighter tone, she asked, 
“Well, what duces Feenk say, child?”’ 

“[’ll read his letter, auntie;’’ and Doro- 
thy drew it from ber pocket. ‘‘Let me see, 
H’m! ‘Il am abominably tired of being 
down here away trom I shall be home, 
I hope, about three days from the date of 
this. f hope you are quite well. I wonder 
if you bave missed me balf as much as 1 
—’' ‘H’m! “The weather aown here is 
simply awful. Llong beyond measure to 
see you and——’ H'm! ‘Believe me always 
—’’ Ah! ‘Yours, etc., Frank,’ That’s ail!” 
concluded Dorvotby. 

“What a very mixed-up jerky kind of 
letter!” remarked Mrs. Eecott innocently, 
peering over her glassesatthe girl. ‘Are 
you sure that is al! there is of it, dear?”’ 

“Oh, dear, yes! Of course, auutie!” an- 
swered unbiuabing Dorothy, hastily thrust- 
ing the epistic into her pocket. 

‘Well, I’m sure I don't know how in the 
world he managed to fillup all four sides 
of the paper and only say that! He doesn't 
seein to me to finish off his sentences. I 
think you must have left some of it out, 
Dorothy. Let me see.’’ 

“On, no; it’s all right, aunti*!’’ 

Dorothy’s cheeks turned as red as the 
ribbon at ber neck. 

“IT don’t think I would bother to look at 
it,if I were you. Frank writes such «a 
dreadfully indistinct hand too, You 
would never inake it out. Besides, you 
ought not totry your eyes at night, you 
know’’—this latter with most affectionate 
consideration. 

“Well, perhaps you are right, dear.”’ 

Mra. Esoott mildly yielded the point, as 
she generally did. 

“But I must say, I don’t think I would 
bave written at all, unless [ conld find 
something more interesting to say, IL am 
glad he is coming home so soon, though.’ 

“So am I,’’ agreed Dorothy softly. 

“IT don’t see, for my part,” went on Mrs, 
Feoott, her tongue now fairly loosened, 
“why he ever wanted to go off to the otber 
end of the world tn that absurd way.’’ 

“Other end of the worla?’? Dorothy 
echoed, laughing. “Why, auntie, he ts 
only in Cornwell!” 

“Well, ray dear, and we’re in Northum- 








berland; so he is at the other end of Eng- 


Dorothy looked interested and curious. 

“You mean uncle Richard, I suppose, 
= ?” she anges. 

“Yes, my dear. 

“I wish A would te!l off all about it;’’ 
and the gir! left ber seat and knelt down 
by the old lady’s chair, “I bave ao oiten 
wondered about uncle Richard, and why 
be wentaway. I sbould like to know 80 
much, Tell me about him, will you? Did 
he do anything very dreadfull ?”’ 

“Dreadful! Bless me, no, child! Poor 
dear Richard—that is, I could never see 
much to blame him for, if he did think 
everything ought to be blown up and pull- 
ed down, still thisisa free country, and I 
don’t see why he hadn’t a right to say 
it.’’ 

‘*‘Blown up!”’ repeated Dorothy, in a puz- 
zied tone. 

“Something like it, my dear. I never 
could understand these matters; but, as far 
as I know, that is what he wanted to do in 
ageneral way. He was a Radical, you 
know.” 

“Oh!” cried Dorothy, with a shocked 
look. 


She had no particular idea as to what a | 


Radical was, beyond a vague notion of 
something «exceedingly wicked, so she e6x- 
claimed, “Ob!’’ and looked shocked, and 
feit so. 

Misa Dorothy herself was a staunoh little 
Tory, though why she could hardly have 
explained, had she taken time to think 
about it. 

“Do tell me all about it, auntie,” she 
urged again, coaxingly, pulling away the 
knitting. “He quarreled with his father, 
didn’t he? Wasthat the reason ?’’ 


**Yea,child, that was the unfortunate rea- 
son. L'il tell you bow it was, if you like, 
Poor dear Richard! Whatever he was,aad 
however—explosive his ideas were’’—Mrs. 
Esoott halted for an instant before this ex- 
pressive term occurred to her—‘‘atill he 
was the best and kindest of brothers to 
ine. We were only thres—Richard, the 
eidest, then Francis and myself. Our fa- 
ther was ratherastern man, and, though 
he was very fond of usall, be was fondest 
of Richard and proudest of him, perbaps 
partly because be was the eldest and the 
heir, There was never an unkind or hasty 
word between them until both the boys 
caine home trom college. They both left 
together, for there was a dillerence of bare- 
ly two years tn their ages; and it was 
then that Riebard sideas began to worry 
our fatuer. He wasa Tory, o! course, as 
all the Ennerdales have been, and as all 
respectable people always must be,” added 
the innocent laay placidly, and most fully 
delieving it, “aud Francis was like him, 
But Richard had tegun to think for him. 
self, as he called it,and used to take a Radi- 
cal newspaper and talk politica with the 
Visitors we used to have in such a way that 
I baveotteu seen our father turn quite 
purple with passion and be hardly alle to 
restrain hitmesel!, Richard never noticed 
it; but, ifbe bad, I don’t think it would 
bave made much difference. He was very 
foud of his father, and always dutiful to 
bim; but those dreadful Radical netions 
quite carried him) away. He was such a 
dear, kind, hearty, recklees fellow too; 
everybody liked him. Ah, if only he haa 
been a ‘Tory!’ sighed Mrs, Esoott despon- 
dently, shaking her head, as if the fact of 
being a Tory were the crowning point of 
human virtue. 

‘| like what you say about him,” cried 
Dorothy. ‘*He must have been nice, 6ven 
if he were a Radical! Well, auntie, about 
the quarrel ?” 

“Well, my dear, there was a great to-do 
one night. There had been a dinner-party, 
and afterwards, in the drawing-room, they 
all got talking poiitics,as gentiemen will; 
and Richard began a strong argument with 
Sir Johu Marchmont, and they both lost 
their tempers, I don’t quite know how it 
caine about; but Richard—hs was so im- 
petuous—jumped up allofa sudden and 
cried out that tke Tory party was a disgrace 
to the couatry and badn’t a leg to stand on. 
I remnember the phrase perfect! y—-it was so 
queer.’”’ 

“What a dreadfulthing to say! What 
ever did his father do ?”’ asked Dorothy. 

“My dear, he said nothing then; but £ 
really thought he would have choked, 
Richard seemed sorry that he bad gone so 
tar when he had time to reflect, and he 

ardly spokea word all the rest of the 
evening; but afterwards, when every one 
was gone, he and bis father had dreadtuily 
high words here inthis very room. Hich- 


laud, atany rate!” Mrs, Escott retorted. | ard must have apologized for bis language, 
{ think, for he hardiy spoke at all on tnose | 


“And, as I ssid,I don’t know why he want- 
ed to go oft to that outlandish Pen—what- 
ever it is.”’ 

‘“Penwheal,’”’ putin Dorothy. “He was 
obliged to go, really, It was necessary that 
hbeshould go bimeelf, to see the new man 
who ist tnanage the mines, The other 
one was not acting at all rightly, was cheat- 
ing, I believe. Frank did not want to 
go.” 

“No, I believe that! When did Frank 
wantto take trouble? He told me the 
other day that in his opinion the estate was 


‘ ; a Vast deal more bother than it was worth. 
Besides, Mra. Excott, when not discour- | 


IL should like to know what he would say if 
be were on the point of losing it !’’ 

“Why, —_ the opposite, of course!’ 
Doroth aughed, as she put ber smal! 
on the fender. “But he 
can’t lose it; that is one wood thing.’’ 

“No, child, fortunately, That is, unless 

” 


“Uniess what?"’ asked the girl curiously, 
wondering ai the sudden hesitation. 

“Unless something impoesible happened, 
ebild, and the dead came to !ife again.”’ 

Mra, Esootts usually uturaial tones 
were deeper and (nore earnest than ordinary 
and her sent-nce was rounded by a very 


| 





genuine sigh. 





mniserable politics for a iong 
warda, and he and his father were even 
more together than they used to be, and 
seeined fonder of each otuer. 
Riebard! If it bad only lasted!” sighed 
Mrs, Esoott, breaking off ones more to 
shake her head aud wipe her eyes, 

“Then it didn’t last?” queriet Dorothy, 
anxious to start ber aunt again, 

“No, child, it did not indeed. Those 
wretched politics caine between them ayain, 
The boroughjmember died, and tuen Sir 
Jobn Marchmont was put up for election, 
The Tories had held the seat without 
sition tor 1 don’t Know bow long; but this 
tme «a man—some troniounder or other, 
and a Radical—was brought forward to op- 
pose Sir Jobn. Our tatber wes greatly ex 
cited, for it was said that a reaction had 
taken place, and it was feared tnat it might 
be a ciose fight: and he thought, of course, 
that the country wight as well go to wrack 
and ruin at once as send Radicals te Partia- 
inent. Heand Francis worked with all 
their might to ensure Sir Jobn’s return; but 
Ricoard, instead cf helping, actually went 
over t) the other side and worked just as 
hard forthe Radic.ls. He canvassed, he 
made speeches, he turew himself luto tas 


opm. 





time atfter- | 


Poor dear | 


contest most thoroughly; and the result 
was that Sir John waa beaten by I don’t 
know how many votes,ard tne Radical 

in. Every one said it was entirely owing 
to Rictard. Oh, our father was so angry! 
They bad a nost desperate quarrel, father 
telling him that he had disgraced bimself 
and thename of Ennerdale., Poor father 
was very violent when excited,and Richard 
was equally hct-tempered when roused,and 
he retorted on his side. Dorothy, my dear, 
itended in a complete rupture between 
them. Our father told Richard that he 
never wished to see his face again. Richard 
retorted that he never should; and he lett 
Mount Ennerdale then and there,” 

“Oh, auntie, what a miserable thing!” 
cried Dorothy, kissing the faded cbeek, 
down which afew teardrops were steal- 
ing. “And all through those horrid poll- 
tics! What was the end of it, dear? Where 
did uncle Richard go ?”’ 

“Abroad, my dear. He went to the Cape 
by the very next vessel that sailed.” 

“And he never came back ?”’ 

“Never. Toat is four-and-thirty years 
aze. He wrotetoime pretty regularly for 
tue first year or two, telling mo how be had 
turned farmer and diamond-digger, and I 
don’t know what else; but bis letters be- 
caine fewer and fewer, and at iast ceased 
altogether.” 

“Did he never write to bis father?” 

“Several times after the first few months; 
but poor father could be very unforgiving 
when he chose, and he burned all the let- 
ters without opening them.” 

“Ob, that was very cruel!” exclaimed 
Dorothy. “I couldn’t continue so unfor- 
giving if I were to try! And did uncle 
Richard die in Africa, auntie ?’’ 

‘Yes, ny dear. When poor father died, 
he was of course the heir to the Mount En- 
nerdale estate,and we used every endeavor 
to find him. But it was of no avail, not the 
least trace of him could be discovered. He 
must have died, poor dear fellow, when bis 
letters to me ceased. I don’t believe be 
would have left off writing to me other. 
wise, nothing has ever been heard of him 
a.nee,”’ 

A brief silence ensued. Mra, Escott 
wiped her eyes and shook her head mourn- 
fully. 

Dorothy stared thoughtfully at the fire, 
pondering the story she bad just heard, 
which seemed so unhappy and absurd at 
once, somehow. 

“Then, auntie,”’ she said at last, “if uncle 
Richard had lived, Mount Ennerdale 
woyld have been his, instead of going to 
uncie Francis ?”’ 

“Of course, my dear,” 

“And, if uncle Richard had left a son, it 
would bave belonged to that son, ins'ead 
of to Frank?” 

“Certainly, my dear.’’ 

“*] see;’’ and Dorothy kissed the old lady’s 
cheek again. ‘“Thavk you for telling me; 
I am giad I knowall about it. Weil, as we 
were Saying at first, no one can take Mount 
Ennerdaie from Frank now, and that’s a 
good thing! I’m awfully sorry for poor 
uncie Richard—he wasn’t treated weil at 
all, | must confess; but, if he were to come 
to life again, | know I should bate bim— 
and that’s all about it!” 





CHAPTER IL. 


fP\UE next morning the weather had im- 
proved. The rain had ceased, and the 
sun was peeping out, It shone brizht- 

ly upon Dorothy’s brown head as sue stood 

at the window ofthe breaktast-room look- 
ing out at the flower-beds beneath. 

There were not inany flowers—it was too 
late in the vear for that; but a few sturdy 
blossoms still lingered—tall bollyhocks 
and bushy cbhrysanthemuins, and «a good 
sprinkling of amters, 

Ratber woe-begone and draggied they 
iooked, certainly, after their past rough 
treatment by the elements; but a few hours 
of sunshine would do much torestore their 
beauty. 

So Dorothy thought as she gazed atthem. 
She looked over her sh \u'derat Mrs. Escott 
who was pouring out the cofles, 

“If the weather only keeps tine, auntie, 
things will look all right again by the 
time Frank gets back. 1 can hardly be- 
lieve that weshall really see him to-mor- 
row.”’ 

“Come to your break/as', child,” re- 
turned Mrs, Excott practicaily. “There is 
a good deal to do to-day, and we are late as 
it is,”’ 

‘Are we ?’’ 

Dorothy glanced at the clock as she turn- 
ed from the window, 

‘So we are; it is twenty minutes past 
nine, I declare!’ 

She took her sent at the 
breaklast began. 

“Did vou dave 


table, and her 


»o? 


‘good night,auntie dar 


| She questioned preseutly, wilh a mischiev- 


ous ivoK at theold lady. 

“Ah, my dear!’ 

Mra, Eseott twitebed her torinidat 
anit heaved a lugubrious sigh, 

Dorothy knew the signs of adream we'l 
enough, and smiled quietly asshe noticed 
the certain indications of a bad night. 

“Ah, well, we’va been neither robbed 
nor murdered, after ail!’ she said gaily. 
“Your mysterious burglar found the tast- 


6& car 


' euings too strong, { suppose,or! perhaps the 


dog= seired bim. Whatisthereto do this 
no niog, auntie?” 

“A good deal,mvy dear,” replied Mrs, Es- 
ett vaguely. “Why?" 

“On, | wanted to know if B could help 
youl” 

“Now, Dorothy, vou know that, whea- 
ever you touch anything in the way of ac- 
counts, it tahes meat least a week to get 
them right again.” 

“So it does!”’ laughed Dorothy. “I for- 
got. I’m afraid that branch of my educt- 
tion inust have been dreadially negiect-d. 
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I'm like Mark Twain; ‘1 dd" hete figures, 


po gata Then, if you are sure I can’t 
he P you, I think I will go forawalk. I’m 
fairly longing fora run.” 


“Well, do, child,” responded the old 
lady amiably. “And, by-the-way,1 wish 
you would goto thy west lodge and see 
now Poily Tricketts is, She was very un- 
well indeed yesterday. If her husband 
will come up to-night, there will be some 
ao» re beet tea ready for ber. Tell her so, 
will you, dear ?’’ 

“All rigut; I will, if I don’t forget. That’s 
the best I can promise todo. I’li run and 
get my hat on an: be off.’’ 

And with that she ran off across the hall 
and up the stairs, singing as she went. 
Pretty Dorothy’s heart was very light just 
then. 

Would not Frank be home to-morrow, 
and in bis letter did be not say 

But she would reserve his words tor her- 
selt, It was certain that Mra, Escott’s ears 
had not beeu glaadened with the whole of 
that epistie, 

Ata brisk pace Miss Eunerdale went 
down the path leading to the west lodge, 
buwming to hers-lf and crushing the sod- 
den dark autumn leaves under her feet, 
Suddenly she caine to a halt with an aston- 
ished exclamation, 

“Why, 1 do believe that must be auntie’s 
burglar.” 

Standing about twenty paces in front of 
her, his back resting agaiust a great tree- 
trunk, wasa man, who was placidly puf- 
ling at a short pipe. 

orotby gota hurried notion of a thick 
red-brown beard, keen blue eyes, and a 
broad-shouldered figure,dressed in a rather 
free-and-easy fashion; and then she waiked 
on with her head erect,looking deterinined- 
ly nowhere, 

Whatd dhe mean by trespassing in a 
private park in that way? It was tike his 
impudence! She would tell him to be ofl 
about his business, only be looked so cool 
and so big. 

And she inust pass him too—he was right 
in the path. What a nuisance it was, to be 
sure! 

But she did not pass him quite so easily. 
As she advanced, he advanced too; and 80 
they stopped within a few paces of each 
other, 

The lady frowned and surveyed the in- 
truder scornfully aud indignantly; he 
smiled and surveyed ber critically and 
approvingly. Then, as if suddenly recol- 
lecting himeelf, he raised his soft felt 
hat. 

“And you are Dorothy, I suppose?” he 
said. 

Dorothy fairly gasped at such familiarity 
1n a total stranger. 

“] am Mias Kanerdale,sir,” she respond- 
ed frigidly; but the stranger did not seem 
to be in the least disconcerted. He only 
siniled again in an amused way. 

“To be sure, I’m afrafd I should bave 
said so; but I have heard so much about 
‘Miss Dorothy’ that I called you so without 
thinking, | ae and he coolly turned 
to waik veside her. “I’m glad 1 met you,”’ 
he wenton; “I bave been waiting about 
for an bour or more, hoping you imight 
come out. I saw the old lady yesterday; 
but i’m afraid I scared her, rather. Now 
you are not nervous, are you?” 

“The man tnust beinad,’’ Dorothy thought 
a8 8ue turned on him with an impatient 
staunp of her foot. 

‘Let ine pass ! 
to address me?” 

‘‘Why, I want to speak to you, of course”’ 
—in a tone of good-tempered reinonstrance 
—‘‘tbat’s all. Biessthe child, one would 
think I wanted to eat you! I never saw 
anything to equal women!” this in an un- 
dertone. Then again, aloud—‘I only want 
to ask you a question.” 

“I refuse to answer your question.”’ 

Dorothy’s temper was now thoroughly 
roused, 

‘I advise you to leave the place, sir. You 
bave no business here, and you ought to 
know it. This isa private park. You are 
treapassing.’’ 

*'Trespassing? Arn I, though ?”—the in- 
trader appeared more amused than ever. 
“To be sure, you are quite right, Miss 
Dorotny. I’ve already come across half a 
doz n boards announcing that ‘Trespassers 
wili be prosecuted,’ ”’ 

‘*Then,’’ Dorothy was beginning, when 
he interrupted ber. 

“Why do { not? Well, [ will, if you will 
tell ine what I want to know.”’ 

‘Be good enough tostate what it is,’’ Mias 
Ennerdale said curtly, 

Perhaps answering bis question would 
be the quickest way to get rid of him, ste 
thought. 

**I would have asked you before, if von 
would have let mie, I want to know wien 
Frank will be borne, if you please ?”’ 

“Do you mean Mr. Eonerdale?” Frank 
indeed ! 

What would be the next piece of audacity 
she wondered angrily. 

“To be sure--Mr. Ennerdale! I’m not 
to gst hold of the right names, it see:ns,”’ 

“Mr. Ennerdaie will return to-w0errow. 
Pray have you business with bim?”’—a 
touch of curiosity momentarily quenching 
her wrath, 

“Business with him? Yes, to be sure! 
That's what I wish to see him about,” 

“Then I can only advise you to obtain an 
appointment with him, if you ean procure 
oue;”’? and with that Miss Dorothy walked 
on, holding her pretty bead very high in- 
deed, and loftily declining to notice in the 
Slightest way the low and certainly re- 
Spectial bow with which he stood out of 
her path, 

She went on her way, leaving ths ©1an 
Standing looking after the graceful, scor:- 
fully erect figure in ite heavy blue serge 





How dare you presume 








aoe growing very broad and bright in- 

“So that is Dorothy Ennerdale, is it? 
Bless the child, what a temper the littie 
pusshas! I’m beund to = my foot in it 
with women, it appears. Well, eo muck for 
one of them-——[ wonder what Master Frank 
will say to me? Well,we shall see to-mor- 
row;” and then tbe stranger put on bis hat, 
and, instead of obeying Dorothy’s mandate, 
he leaned back against the tree once more, 
re-filled the short pipe, and fell to puffing 
at it in a ineditative fashion. 

“T should like just a word or two of wel- 
come from one of them,” he mused be- 
tween the puffs. “Doubtif I shall get it, 
though !’’ 

Miss Ennerdale had recovered from the 
audacious assault made upon her dignity 
by the time she reached the west lodge, 
and was able to talk to ailing Mre, Tricketts 
in the bright winning way that made ber 
such a favorite. 

She delivered Mrs, Escott’s message, in- 
quired after the welfare of the family, from 
the baby upwarde,and then lilted the sina.) 
Job Tricketts on to ber lap. 

“Why, where’s Job’s tongue this morn- 
ing?” she asked laughingly. ‘Gone for a 

“holiday ?”’ 

Job, probably deeming that ocular dem- 
Oonstration was best, put out that member 
in iy to her query, and then rubbed a 
small, tow-colored bead against Miss En- 
nerdale’s golden-brown sealskin, saying 
not a word, 

“Why don’t you answer, naughty boy ?” 
—and Polly Tricketts looked up from the 
baby to take ber eldest offspring to task. 
“He's so shy, mostly, Miss Dorothy; and 
yet I’yn sure this ‘norning and yesterday 
bis tongue’s been going fast enough for a 
dozen. Stow Miss Dorothy what the gen- 
tleman gave you, Job.” 

Job, upon this, sat up, bis chubby little 
face expanding in a deligbted grin, and, 
slowly unclosing a grubby little fist, ex- 
bibited a bright sovereign. 

“Oh, what a beauty!’’ Dorothy laughed 
at the proud expression of the round little 
face. ‘What fine things Job will buy now; 
won’t he? Why, who gave it to him, Mrs. 
Tricketts?” 

“That’s just what [ don’t know, Miss 
Dorothy. It’s a gentleman who’s been 
here the last two days and this morning. 
It isn’t long since he went away. Perbaps 
you saw hiin, uniss?”’ 

‘‘] think I did;’’ and Dorothy suddenly 
crimsoned to the roots of her brown hair. 
“A tall, broad-shouldered mnan, was he not, 
with a long beard?” 

‘Yeas, iniss, that’a the one. He said he 
was poing to smoke a pipein the park. I 
made bold to tell him he’d be trespassing; 
but he only laughed, and aaid, ‘Ob, no, uot 
a bitof it? I can’t make him out, Miss 
Dorothy. He acts so queerand asks such 
odd questions,.”’ 

“What kind of questions?” 

it did not suitthe young !ady to adinit 
that the impertinent unkuown bad dared 
to accost her. 

“AIL sorts of things, miss. About the 
Squire, and the old Squire, and Mrs, Es- 
oott, and you. I did ask bim if he was »# 
frieva of Mr. Frank’s, and he gave a laugh 
and said that he was not, that he’d never 
seen any of you in bis life; but he tneant 
to before long. Oh, be isan odd one, Mis~ 
Dorothy; but you can’t belp liking bim,any 
way !”’ 

Miss Dorothy flushed again, indignantly 
thinking that ehe could help it very easily 
indeed; but she only remarkei— 

“Do you know who be is, Pully--1 mean 
bis name?” 

“That I don’t, miss. Job there did ask 
him; but he laughed and turned it off. Oh, 
he ia funny, to be sure! He went poking 
ebout the house——” 

“Poking about the house ?”’ 

‘Yes, miss—yesterday it war. He says, 
‘Now let ne see—is there anyvbing wrong 
here? Are you all tight and ship-shape?’ 
hesays. ‘Allthe walls right and the roo’ 
sound? Lest me know if you’vs anything 
to complain of,’ he says.” 

Dorothy stared in speechiess wrath. 

“Why,the nan must be mad !’’ she cried, 
‘“*W bat business is it of Lis ?’”’ 

“I don’t know, misa;’’ and Mre, Tricketts 
gave her head « toss as if to-imply tbat 
though she retailed the sentiments, stil! 
she was not responsibie for them, ‘We 
can’t inake it out, we and Tricketts can’t 
He weut up into the top rooms and looked 
all round, and then he see the place in th 
bed-roomm where the rain drips in throug) 
the slates being leose, and tien he says 
‘Why, bless uy soul, this'll oever do! 
Wiy, it’s murderous! Ltv’ll give your good 
inan the rheumatics, and thea where wil 
you be? What does your Mr, Frauk ines 
ny it--eh?’ That’s how he ta.ks, Mis- 
Dorothy!” 

*“‘{ never heard of such behavior!" 

M:ss Ennerdale was ao exceeding! y angry 
that she was ovliged tostand up to give ber 
feelings expression. 

“T hope you silenced him, Mrs. Trick- 
etts ?”’ 

“That's just what you can’t do, anyhow, 
miss, I told bim that Mr. Frank hai pro- 
mised to have itseen to before long; but he 
just shook his head and iaughed. ‘Ah,v-s, 
that’s all very well,’ he says; ‘but your Mr. 
Frank should do it. not talk of seeing abou! 
it! That style of business won't edit me», 
We'll soon bave it put right;” and then he 
put pown a lot writing in a book, and then 
be Caine duwn bere aoc looked round, and 
saya, ‘Now, is there anything wrong dow’ 
bere? Iftnereis, mention it. Doe. the 
oven bake right? It’s a contounded nuie- 
sauce if it won't, ien’t it? I know thi!’ 
That's how he talks, Miss Dorothy. Ou, 4+ 
is « queer one tou!’ 

“He isan exceedingly impertinent per- 


and sealskin coat, the smile on his bronzed ! son!’’ Miss Ennerdale declared. “1% he 








comes here again, Mrs. Tricketts, I advise 
you not to admit him. Mr. Ennerdale re- 
turns to-morrow, and he wil! soon put a 
stop to this abominable conduct. If he 
should try to talk to you again, warn him 
that, if he doesn’t want to get into trouble, 
he had better leave the place. Such per- 
sons should be made an example of, 
really.” 

And, with this lofty expression of opin- 
ion, she bade the keeper’s wife good day, 
and left the lodge, 

She kept a anarp tnough covert look-out 
as she heared the spot where she had left 
the stranger; but he was notin be seen 
now. 

So he had had the decency to take bim- 
self off, at any rate, Miss Dorothy thougn'. 

“I do wonder who he can be?” she mused 
as she walked briskly on, hoiding her blue 
skirts away from the still wet grass, “I 
should like to know, I must coniess, What 
au abominably impudent fellow he must 
be, prying into other pe :ple’s affairs! Didn't 
know any better, | suppose. And yet he 
looked rather nice—aluwst like a yentle- 
man, I wonder if he really ineans to come 
bothering Frank ? What can ne want to see 
him about? How strange itallis! Well, 
he isn’t a burgiar, atany rate, in spite of 
auntie’s dreains and frights! I shouid like 
— his name, thougb, and who he 


- * * - o - 


“And you are really glad to see ne back 
again, Dorothy ?”’ 

“Or course I am, wonderfully glad— 
awluily giad! ‘There—does that satisfy 
you?” responded Miss Ennerdale, with a 
sinile. 

“Well, yes, 1 suppose so. But, at the 
satoe time, I don’t believe you are half as 
giad to see me as I ain to see you,”’ 

“Ot that you can’t judge any better than 
1 cau, you see,”” Dorothy retorted laugii- 
ingly. 

eek laughed too, though he atill looked 
a little aggrieved. He wasa good-looking 
young teilow, with the fair bair and blue 
eyes of the Ennerdales, 

He was good-tempered, generous, affec- 
tionate, kind-beurted, but uncompromis 
ingly lazy. 

ie abominated work of any kind, mnenta 
or pbysical, aud it was only Dorothy's per- 
suasion that bhadinduced him w undertake 
the journey to Penwheal, from which bre 
bad just now returned, 

He had reached Mount Ennerdale before 
dinner; pow the meal was over, and they 
were back in the library,al ways the favorite 
sitting-rooin on winter evenings, 

Mrs. Escott was, 48 usual, busy with her 
knitting, but she was gently dozing, 
though her fingers still moved mechani- 
cally. 

The two young people standing by the 
tire had the room to themselves to all in- 
tents and purposes, 

Dorothy's ey es were fixed upon the leap- 
ing flames, and his were turned upon ber 
tace with indolentapproval. 

“Ts ali settled at Ponwheal now,Frank?”’ 
Dorothy asked presently. 

**] hope so, I’m sure;’? and Frank heaved 
asigh. “lt oug:tto be, if it’s pot, It bas 
been trouble enough !” 

“Poor fellow! Haas it now ?’—and Doro. 
toy laughed. “I dobeliews that ‘trouble’ 
is the bugbear of your life,’’ 

*] suppose it is of mos iives in one form 
or another,”’ Fran« returped philosophical. 
ly. “What ia the do nesticnews,dear ? You 
baven’t told me mucb,”’ 

“T’tm afraid ibere's not much totell, Let 
mesee. We have had our breakfasts and 
juncheons and dinners with the usual in- 
terval. Auntie bas knitted frown the thie 
sve got up until the tine she went to bed, 
aud tuen dreamed until it was time to get 
up and commence Knitting again, It has 
rained and blown, excepting once for a lit- 
tle while, and then it bailed. 1 really 
think that’s ail. I’m thankful ( was never 
sufficiently daring to begin to keep a diary, 
Frank.” 

“It would be an exciting production at 
that rate!” said the youny fellow, with his 
iniolent laugh. “And that is all, is it, 
Dorot .y?’’ 

* ¥-es, I belleve so, Ob, I forget! Did 
you get those two letters [ sent your” 

* Your letters? Yos, of course—every one 
of them.’” 

“[ don’t mean my letters, The two ] 
apeak of were frou Mr, Crisp. The firet 
came four days ago, and the second the day 
b tore yesterday, We thought they wight 

3 Of ImMportance,and £0 1 enclo-6d them to 
you. Tney wentoff by the early p at yes- 
terday. Didn't you get (bem 7” 

‘No, indeed, I did not. What can Crisy 
wantto writeto me about? Some wor 
bc ther or other, T suppose.” 

*T esecoud was marked ‘Urygen’,’ Doro 
thy wenton. “I wisat ) had not sent them 
now; but it might have been important,you 
hor. 

Of course it might, and is. very likely, 


Wel,l don’t particularly care if they never | 


cone to light «gain, though even then | 
suppose Crisp will huntmeup., Whatie it, 
8S won?’’—turping to the o!d butler, who 
just then opened tie door, 

“A pentleman to see you, sir”’ 

“A gentieman?” Frank's yood-Luniored 
face clouded, “Who is it? Do you know?” 

“No, sir; be is astranyer. lie didu’t give 
me bis nawne, but told we to way it wee the 
genotieman vou were expecting.” 

“Expecting? [Tain not expecting any- 
body. Get bis name, Si nou,and say | can- 
not see hicn unless Lis business wii! not 
wait. [an engaged and just off a journey. 
What a bother!’ he muttered, as the old 
nan withdrew. “‘Whocan it ove, 1 won- 
Jer ?’’ 

(TO BE CONTINUED.] 





Scientific and Useful. 


BRICKS.—It issaid that handsome pressed 
bricks are being made out of coal-ashes 
and cincers in San Francisco. These bricks 
have stood the severest tests of strength, 
and are made without burning or baking. 

W roveuT-! Ron.—After being subjected 
to the most violent hammering or com- 
pression at a low temperature, by the sim- 

le process of heat red-hot and slow cool- 

ng, the tenacity or shock-sustaining quali- 
ities of wrought-iron are enhanced at least 
twenty times. 

TELEPHONES. — A non-speaking tele- 
phone is exhibited in Pittsburg. A sensi- 
tive plate press's against the larvnx and 
glands of the neck, and, as the jaws «re 
moved in conversation, the motion sends 
the words along the wire as distinctly as 
the telephone now in use, 

POLISHED FLoORS,—The cleanest and 
most perfectly polished floors have no water 
used on them. They are simply rubbed 
every morning with a large flannel cloth, 
which is soaked in kerosene oil once in 
two or three weekre, Take the cloth. and 
with a scrubbing-brush or stubby broom, 
go rapidly up and down the planks—not 
across them. After a few rutbings the 
floor will assume a polished appearance 
tuat is not easily defaced. 

BuRIAL RerorM.—Health authorities 
cry out avainst the “burial reform" that 
wouid inclose the bodies of the dead in 
paper-mache or wicker boxes, and express 
amazement that physicians and sanitarians 
should support @ method that simply lets 
loose at once into the ground-water the cr- 
ruption that the povrest coffin would at 
least dole out slowly, diluting the poison 
troin a hundred fold to a thousand fold as 
compared with the “reform” method. 

BooTMAKING.—A new system of bont- 
making has been introduced under the 
name of the Abt intra (From the Inside) 
Method, This word explains the method 
adopted; for the nails, o! special make, are, 
by a machine, put in from the inside of the 
sole, 80 that the heads of the ails are 
towurds the wearer's feet. This inner s le 
is then placed on the last with the points 
ot the nails upwarda, and the upper part ot 
the boot is pulled over them and tma‘ie fast 
with a special form of tool. The sole prop: r 
is then placed over the poins, and is bam- 
mered down, the nails being then bent 
over upon the outside of the sole. It is 
said that the three portions of the biot ae 
s0 closely united that it requires special 
appliances to separate them, the secret of 
this great amount of cohesion being in the 
form of nail employed. It is said that 
there is a great saving of time in this pro- 
cess, 





Farm and arden. 

THk Sor..—Almost any soil can be put 
in proper condition by apading tot) e depth 
of titteen inches and inco porating with the 
natural earth well-rotted stable manure 
and sand, if too heavy, and well rotted ma 
nure, clay and wood ashes, if too light 

SruMPs—When stumps are removed by 
the use of dynamite, the usual method is to 
bore a hol» in the atump, insert the car 
tridvé, and us- a fuse, but some place the 
cartridge under the stump and blow it up. 
T e operation is too cangerous to be under- 
taken by ins xperienced persons, 

Tue Brros.—Farmers should protect the 
uselul birds against destruction by gon. 
ners, A single bird may save me ech labor 
in vestroying insects, Birds should be en- 
couraged to build ner the bouses and 
barns. Unless prot cted, the small birds 
will be destroyed as well as the larger 
ones, 

FLOWERS,.—Those who expect beaut ful 
beds of flowers nm xt spring should prepare 
a special compost forth flower yard. kine 
manure and wood-dirt, free from litter, 
should be composted now, a d urine 
poured over it occasionally. Before using 
add a bushel of tone dust 'o every wh el- 
barrow load of compost, and use it iiber 
ally around the plats, 

THE PLANTS.—Study the plan's, Notice 
th iraurt king habits. It will soon be seen 
which neds the most water. It will be 
found that th y will take but very littl of 
the day be dark: if ith. pleasa tthey will 
require more, Especial y in t 6 first part 
(f the wint ris this noticeable, The days 
aré short and often cloudy. The plants 
have not filled the pots with roots ther 
fore itis better to beon the sale # de end 
} not give too mi ch water. 

DatKY FLOooR.—A cement floor is not 
the Dost for a dairy, as itelsorbs toe drip 
pings ofthe milk and becomes foul in a 
short time. A good floor is of matched 
plank, with tigh: joints and painted, so that 
it will absorb no moist re. What ver 
| dripplogs should fall ‘rom the churn could 
| be was’ ed off suc) «a floor withou leaving 
jany trac s. Brick is quite as absorb | t as 
| coment. A flag-stone floor with close joints 
} Set in cement is the beet of all. 
| Sukkp.—Many tarmersare of the opin on 








| that she p do not require water inter, 
| and e-pecially woen there is snow cu the 
ground, This under ating 6 peed ot a@ 
good supply of water for their Hocks in 
ec ld weather causes much cruelly ard 
leade to the practic of false @conom,. I! 


sheep will live by eating snow iLis bo evi 
dence that it is best for thes any mere 
than for any ot er tarm stock. Uf pood 
clean water be proviced daily in @ varim 
pace, eheep will drink twiee a day, «nd 
sometimes Otener, They do not orink 
mach atatime, butal ttie water is a ne 
| cessity for their thrift during cold weather. 
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Manners and Dress. 

It is well for young men to obtain, at the 
very beginning of their start in life, some 
idea of the value of politeness. There are 
some to whom urbanity is natural. They 
are born so—they grow up so—and are 80 
under all circumstances, to the end ot their 
lives. They go easily, pleasantly, and 
agreeably through lite, as though by a ne- 
cessity of mature. Every vain man is 
pleased with them, for their habit is that 
of universal compliance. They never say 
““No.’’ They always agree. Contradic- 
tion is the sin of which they are never 
guilty. 

But this is not rea! politeness. The gen. 
uine article is as essential to success—espe 
cially enjoyable success—as integrity, in- 
dustry, or any other thing which is posi- 
tively indispensable. 

All machinery is ruined by friction, and 
it is necessary to apply, very frequently, a 
lubricating fluid. Politeness, or civility, 
or urbanity—whichever you please to call 
it—is the oil which preserves the machinery 
of society trom destruction. 

We must bend to one sucther; we must 
step aside, now and then, and allow others 
to pass; we must ignore this or that per- 
sonal peculiarity; we must learn to speak 
pleasantly when irritated, and to do many 
things which may be hard to do in order 
to avvid collision. 

In a world of selfish interests and sel. 
fish pursuits, where every man is intent on 
his own special good, we must adapt our- 
selves to the circumstances in which we 
find ourselves placed, and nothing will 
facilitate this so much as civility. Young 
men generally would be astonished to find 
how much their personal happiness, popu- 
larity, prosperity and usefulness depend on 
their manrers, 

There are many young men who imag. 
ine that the literal discharge of their du- 
ties is all that employers can require. 
Never do you see a smile on their ftuces; 
never do you hear a genial word from their 
lipp; and from the manner in which their 
labor is performed you would never sup- 
pose that they belonged to civilized so- 
clety. 

Such young men—and there are hun- 
dreds of them behind our counters and in 
our warehouses— never become favorites 
with anybody with whom they are con- 
nected. Those who have business with 
them close it as soon as possible, and are 
glad to be released from their company. 

Servility and civility are as opposite as 
the poles. One is despicable, while the 
other is in the highest degree desirable. A 
politeness, full of frankness and good- 


nature, is the glory of every young man. 
It should be unobtrusive and consistent, | 


uniform in its nature to every class of 
men. 

The young shopman who is overwhelm- 
ing in Lis courtesy to a gentleman, and who 
is rude to an artisan, deserves to be de- 
spieed. That style of manners which 
combines sel! respect with respect for the 
rights and feelings of others is a quality to 
be cultivated witn extreme diligence. 

Oar topic naturally leads us to the sub- 


ect of dress and personal appearance. We — 








have faith in dress. We believe that it is 
the duty of all men, young and eld, to 
make their persons, se far as practicable, 
agreeable to those with whom they are 
thrown in contact. By this we mean that 
they should mot offend by singularity nor 
by slovenliness. 

Let no man know by your appearance 
what trade you follow. You dress your 
person, not your business. Be careful to 
mould the fashion of the times to your 
own personal peculiarities. 

Fashion is te be your servant, not your 
master. Therefore, never dress ‘in the ex- 
treme of fashion. Only adopt it so far as 
is consistent with your face and figure. 
That which well becomes one man ill be- 
comes another; and for all to follow the 
same model is obviously absurd. 

The exercise of a little judgment on 
your part will enable you to adopt so much 
of the prevailing style in your dress as to 
show that you are acquainted with the 
lashion, without sacrificing yeur personal 
appearance for the sake of scrupulous con- 
formity to its laws, 

The best possible impression you can 
make by your dress is to make no separate 
impression at all, but se to harmonize its 
materia] and shape with your own figure 
that it becomes part of you; and people, 
without recellecting how you were clothed, 
remember that you looked well and were 
dressed becomingly. 

An objection may be urged here that at- 
tention to dress is dangerous. We think 
not. Extravagance is dangerous, but ex- 
travagently dressed people are seldem 
dressed well. There are many people who 
are better dressed on fifty dollars a year 
than others are on one hundred and fifty. 
This is easily demonstrated. We con- 
stantly meet multitudes of people dressed 
in every imaginable style. Here is one in 
the best of broadcleth and the costliest 
jewelry, but who looks eaceedingly vul- 
gar; here another, habited plainly, but in 
good taste, is gentlemanly in his appear- 
ance at half the cost. 

Showy and flaring clothes argue the 
mental poverty of the wearer. The secret 
of being well dressed is but the exercise of 
judgment and good sense—it invariably 
requires more care than cash; and, instead 
of making # young man extravagant, is a 
saving of half the money it would cost to 
clothe him in vulgar and pretending style, 
which so many now-a-days unfortunately 
adopt. 


I  ————__ 

Monsy buys a certain grade of service, 
but that which is at all worthy the name 
can come only from goodwill. It is not 
the people who bluster at their attendants, 
floutand abuse them, and insist always 
upon asserting their wills and their posi- 
tion who are best served. A kind bearing 
often effects more than exorbitant wages, 
as has been said so many times that the 
world ought by this time to have learned 
and heeded it. 

Apvice is offensive, not because it lays 
us open to unexpected regret, or convicts 
us ef any fault which has escaped our ro- 
tice, but because it shows us that we are 
known to others as well as ourselves; and 
the officious monitor is persecuted with ha. 
tred, not because his accusa ion is false, 
but because he assumes the superiority 
which we are not willing to grant him, 
and has dared to detect what we desire to 
conceal. 

THERE is no wora or action but may be 
taken with two hands—either with the 
right hand of charitable construction, or 
the sinister interpretation of malice and 
suspicion; and all thiags do succeed as 
they are taken. To censtrue an evil action 
well is but a pleasing and profitable deceit 
to myself; but to misconstrue a good thing 
isa treble wrong—to myself, the action 
and the author. 


As the most generous vine, if it is not 


| pruned, runs out into many superfluous 


stems, and grows at last weak and fruit- 
less, so doth the best man, if he be not 
cut short of his desires and pruned with 
afflictions. If it be painful to bleed, it is 
worse to wither. Let me be pruned, that I 
may grow, rather than be cut up to burn. 


VIOLENCE ever defeats its own endr, 
Where you cannot drive you can almost 


always persuade. A gentle word, a kind 
look, a good-natured smile, can work wen- 
ders and accomplish miracles. There iss 
secret pride in every human heart that re- 
volts at tyranny. Yeu may order and 
drive an individual, but you ‘cannot make 
him respect you. 

I eau that mind free which is not pas- 
sively framed by outward circumstances, 
which is not swept away by the torrent of 
events, which 1s pot the creature of acci- 
dental impulse, but which bends events to 
its own improvement, and acts from an in- 
ward spring, from immutable principles 
which it has deliberately espoused. 


Wonrps are good, but there is something 
better. The best is not to be explained by 
words. The spiritin which we act is the 
chief matter, Action can enly be under- 
stood and represented by the spirit. No 
one knows what he is doing while he is 
acting rightly, but of what is wrong we 
are always conscious. 

Every human soul has the germ of 
some flowers within; and they would open 
if they could only find sunshine and hee 
airte expand in. Not having enough of 
sunshine is what ails the world. Make 
people happy, and there wil] not be halt 
the quarreling or a tenth part of the wick- 
edness there is. 

NoTsiné is more enfeebling to any one 
than to be assured of his weakness—noth- 
ing more injurious to his character than to 
be constantly reminded of its defects. It 
is that which we desire rightly to perpetu- 
ate on which we sheuld dwell; that which 
is most deserving of honor should receive 
the emphasis. 

Tux root of goed breeding is care for 
others, not for oneself. Good breeding is 
the perfume of unselfishness. If we think 
of what others would like—what we should 
desire in their place—we must of neces- 
sity be well bred. If we think only of our 
own desires, we are just as much of ne- 
cessity ill pred, no matter what our social 
status. 

CHEERFULNESS is the best promoter ot 
health. Repinings and murmurings of the 
heart give imperceptible strokes to those 
delicate fibres of which the vital parts are 
composed and wear out the machine. 
Cheertulness is as friendly to the mind as 
to the body. 

Men think God is destroying them be- 
cause he is tuning them. The violinist 
screws up the key till the tense cord 
sounds the concert pitch; but it is not to 
break it, but to use it tunefully, that he 
stretches the string upon the musical 
rack. 

A woORB, or the want of a word, is a lit- 
tle thing; but into the momentary wound 
or chasm so made or left, throng circum- 
stances; these thrust wider and wider 
asunder, till the whele round bulk of the 
world may lie between two lives. 


Amone the numerous stratagems by 
which pride endeavors to recommend folly 
to regard, there is scarcely one that meets 
with less success than affectation, or a per- 
petual disguise of the real character by 
fictitious appearances. 

MEN are every day saying and doing, 
from the power of education, habit and 
imitation, what has no root whatever in 
their serious convictions, 

IF the sacrifices to virtue are often hard 
to make, it is always joy to have made 
them; and a person never repents having 
done a good action. 


take when he is past, let us honor him 
with mirth and cheerfulness of heart while 
he is passing. 

THE more our animal nature is curbed 
and restrained, the greater becomes the 
soul’s supremacy over it. 


THE more honest our inventions are 





the lees suspicious are we of others’ de- 
signs. 





Since time is not a person we can over. | 





West 


Kansas has a mew postofiice named 
Zero. 

A mule with a silver windpipe is a Ma. 
con, Ga., curiosity. 

One peliceman can do all the business in 
his line at Ottawa, Kan. 


New York is to have a private pet cat 
show for the benefit of charity. 

In the last 20 years 1500 divorces havo 
been granted in the Brovklyn courts. 

Forty five years age there was not a 
pestage stamp ip the United States. 

The first iron ore to be discovered in this 
ceuntry was found in Virginia in 1715. 


It has been decided by the postmaster at 
St. Louis that mince pie is not mailable matter. 


An Atlantic county, New Jersey, divine 
recently delivered a sermon te an audience of one. 


Colered women are new employed to 
handle baggage on some of the Soutbern railreads. 


Ohio men are so numerous in New York 
that they have formed a society and will soon erect 
a club-house. 


The cost to the principals in a suit over 
a rooster, im the Bergen county, New Jersey, courts, 
has reached §500. 

The latest in the way of ‘‘crusades”’ is 
one against cigarette smoking, which has been be- 
gun ie cities along the Hudson river. 


A 4 year-old boy, who was knocked 


down by a ram at Norwalk, Ohio, bad his skull 
fractured and was otherwise seriously injured, 


Another octegenarian has wedded. He 
belongs in Woolbridge, N. J. On the following 
evening the marriage of his great granddaughter 
took place. 


A 71-year-old girl at East Branch, N. » 
fell under a great snow-ball that she and some boys 
had been rolling, one day recently, and had her 
neck broken. 


In the treasurer’s report of a Raleigh, 
N. C., church appears this item: ‘‘Salary promised 
tethe rector, $15 per month, Salary paid te the 
rector, none.’’ 


A Montana Bible-class presented their 
pastor with a handsome siupg shot, extra weight, 
covered with stamped leather, to be used as a paper- 
weight In his study. 


In Chicago a few nights ago Mrs, Ada 
List ran out of the house to post a note in a street 
letter box, whena man came up suddenly and cut 
off her tresses and escaped. 


A Tapleyville, Mass, man walked two 
miles to the posteffice of a neighboring village and 
back again to get a postage stawp that would not 
stick exchanged for a geod one. 


A precocious New York boy accompa. 
nied kis mother to the theatre. The seat check was 
marked K 9, and the boy refused to sit there, insist- 
ing that it was reserved for a dog. 


Coftee John, the proprietor of a Minne- 
apolis restaurant, ona bet of $10, recently ate 500 
eysters in two hours. Heate 125 raw, 125 stewed and 
250 steamed, and finished with 13 minutes to spare. 


One of the ‘‘crack” whist players at 
Boston isa blind physician. He always carrics two 
sets of cards, which are so pricked that he can tell 
from the touch exactly what ones he holds tn his 
hand, 


An Italian at Mansfield, Ohio, wore a 
pair of very tight shoestwo days. The result was 
injuries to his feet that were followed by gangrene, 
so that he has had his toes and ether parts of both 
feet amputated in erder to save his life. 


It is estimated that pin factories in New 
England turn out 10, 800, 000,000 pins yeariy, and that 
other factories in the States bring the number up to 
18, 000, 000,000. This is equal toabout one pin a day 
for every inhabitant of the United States. 


Many of the farmers and lumbermen io 
Northern Michigan are making use of dogs this 
winter to draw their sleds. It is said that the dogs 
become very expert at the work aftera little train- 
ing, and in many ways equal the Esquimaux dogs. 


In an address delivered betore a gather- 
ing of Boston coachmen, President Angeli, of the 
Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals, said that the first law for the protection 
of animals from ill-treatment was passed in Ire- 
land, 


When a pair of 3 year-old steers, which 
had been bred together, were killed in Buffale, N, 
Y., it was found that the sizes of each did not vary 
an ounce; the forequarters of each dressed 246 Ibs., 
and the hindquarters of each were exactly the same 
weight, 305 peunds, 


Martin Sorenson, of Knox county, Ne- 
braska, stepped intean air-hole while ‘crossing the 
Missouri at Yankton the other day, but continued 
his way home without drying his boot. It is now 
teld that when he got home his leg was frezen up to 
the knee and amputation was found necessary. 


A 10-yeur-old girl has been noticed prac- 
ticing the arts of a highwayman upon the streets of 
Munroe, Mich., lately. The child confines her at- 
tention tochildren, of course, and lays particularly 
for little ones whe have been sent on errands, often 
robbing them of considerable sums in cash or quite 
valuable bundles of goods. 


A peculating student at Cornell Univer- 


| sity, Ithaca, N. Y., was electrified the other day 


| 





when he went to obtain a $10 note, part of which was 
protruding frem the pocket of a vest hanging in an 
unoccupled room. A professor had connected the 
vest by an electric wire toa signal bell. The victim 
made a clean breast of his depredation, 


There is a pastoral anecdote going the 
rounds about a horsein Fayetteville, N. C., which 
had the misfortune to be kept in a stall next to a cow 
of thieving propensities. The latter, it appears, was 
in the habit of sticking her tongue through a crevice 
in the partition and stealing her neighbor's fodder. 
Finally the herse could stand the indignity no 
longer, and, watching his chance, he seized the 
cow's tonguein his teeth and bit itcompletely off. 
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CON FIDENCEs. 


BY F. LANGBRIDGE. 





Although one wears a buch of keys, 
Aod stands in posture deferential, 
Their conference, one clearly sees, 
Is confidential. 


My lady’s fond of lelling thus; 
Here, safe from man's unmeaning chatter, 
She loves serenely te discuss 
Affairs of matter. 


No flppaat politics impede 
Grave talk of lace to fringe a bed-dress— 
Though one may praise a bow, indeed, 
Or scout a head-dress, 


But now In softer tones they speak— 
The two fair heads are bent tegether; 
And, surely, o’er my lady’s cheek — 
But, then, the weather! 


I thought a name was murmured low — 
But that, perhaps, was inferential; 


Besides, the con we know, 
Is cenfi 


John Davidson. 


BY A. ©. CONOR. 





ISS Victoria Egerton sat inm secluded 
corner of a ball-room, somewhat dis- 
contentedly scanning the faces of the 

dancers just now pacing and circling, to 
the music of a string band, through the 
figures of the Lamcers. Suddenly she 
raised herself a little and looked st-adily 
over to the door, her expression slowly 
brightening into interest. 

It was a large ball for a private one, and 
thsre were plenty of pretty faces to be seen 
at it; but there was certainly not one other 
so pretty or so full of subtle fascination as 
Miss Egerton’s. 

The ball was being held at the house of 
Mrs, Hattiey, an elder sister of Miss Eger- 
ton’s, in the suburbs of a large manufac- 
turing town. 

This elder of the two sisters, although of 
course an Egerton like Victoria—grand- 
daughter of an Ear] and second cousin to 
some ot the oldest families in England— 
had, on receiving an offer of marriage from 
Mr. Hattley, the famous millionaire cotton- 
spinner, some few years age, gladly ac- 
cepted it. 

Victoria had first been horrified, and 
then had tried to laugh her sister out of 
her resolution. 

The two girls were at the time living on 
the bounty of a maiden aunt in London. 
It was not nice, living on any aunt’s 
bounty, the elder sister argued very sensi- 
bly. And then she was distinctly plain. 
Victoria bad considered indignantly that 
any Egerton could do better than thia. So 
a storm had raged between them for a little 
while, the aunt unexpectedly supporting 
Victoria; but it all ended in Sophia 
Egerton accepting the offer. 

Mr. Hattley, a plain-mannered, middle- 
aged man, had, to tell the trath, waited 
very complacently for his answer, ot course, 
knowing nothing of the storm. 

To do Victoria justice, it was more on ac- 
count of the man’s being so decidedly 
middle-aged and of such distinctly plain 
manners, than for anything else, that she 
had objected. Sophia was not pretty, but 
she was a sparkling, spirited girl of twen ty. 
The Egerton wemen were always spirited. 

However, in spite of this opposition, the 
marriage had taken place, and then Mr. 
Hattley and Sophia had gone to settle down 
in Bremingly, and Victoria, with the 
maiden aunt, had started for a town in 
Germany. After two years in the German 
town and another year travelling hither 
and thither, Victoria had come on a long 
visit to Bremingly to her sister’s. In the 
carriage on the way from the railway 
station, Mrs. Hattley had promised her 
young sister some pleasant society. 

“It isn’t a nice town,” laughed the girl, 
glancing out at the smoky atmosphere, 
“but I’m glad it contains nice people.” 

“Oh, I hardly know any of them,” 
answered Mrs. Hattley, drawing herself 
upalittle. “I referred to people who are 
staying with me.”’ 

“And how does Mr. Hattley like that?” 
said Victoria, after staring for a moment at 
her sister. 

“T don’t know, I’m sure,”’ replied Mrs. 
Hattley, still more stiffly. 

“Well, Sophia,” said the girl, as they 
got out at the portico of Mr. Hattley’s 
palatial residence: “I will only remark 
that when you began so sensibly by marry- 
ing Mr. Hattley, it was a pitty you did not 
continue in the same path.”’ 

Then, soon after this homecoming, had 
followed the ball. 

As Victoria sat thus, with her head a 
little raised, looking earnestly over at the 
door, Mra. Hattley came up unobserved 
and touched her on the shoulder. 
“Absorbed in your mania, as usual, 


tory, | rather admire it. I can see the top 





Victoria,” she said, a little grimly, but 
casting a quick, loving glance into the 
girl’s beautiful face—she adored her 
younger sister. 

Victoria had never been without a mania 
of one or another since the days of her 
childhood. It was part of her nature 
always to be enthusiastic over something. 
About a year ago she bad chanced on a 
passion for phrenology and physiognomy. 

During this year she had probably read 
at least half the books that ever were 
written on the subjects, and claimed, be- 
sides, to have made several important dis- 
coveries on ber own account. 

Mrs. Hattley complained that this mania 
was more grievous than any of the others, 
for it not not only exceeded them in power, 
but actually appeared to be growing 
stronger as it became older. Victoria 
started delightedly round at Mrs, 
Hattley’s touch on her shoulder. 

“Sophia,” she said, in a quick under- 
tone, “whois the young man standing in 
that nearest doorway? He has just come 
in.”’ - 

“In the nearest doorway,” repeated Mrs. 
Hattley, turning to look. “Oh,’’ rather in- 
differently, “that is John Davidson.” 

She studied him in the same absorbed 
way fora moment longer. 

“A most remarkable forehead, Sophia,”’ 
she said, energetical!y; ‘a forehead which 
may prove exceedingly serviceable to me 
in many ways. Please go round and bring 
Jobn Davidson here.” 

Mrs. Hattley attempted, as usual, to re- 
monstrate. 

“It is really pertectly ridiculous, 
Victoria. Besides, I saw you dancing with 
Sir Archibald. Where is he?’’ 

“If you don’t go and secure John 
David. on,” said the gir', still furtively 
watching, “he may escape me. I know 
every line of Sir Archibald’s face, and 
each line is more uninteresting than the 
other. I sent him away to look tor my 
fan. I shall not dance again to-night.” 

A few minutes later, with a somewhat 
indifferent grace, Mrs. Hattley, a little 
flushed by her repeated incursions about 
the outskirts of the Lancers, returned with 
the young man from the doorway. 

“Mr, John Davidson—Miss Egerton,”’ 
she introduced, frigidly. " 

“How do you do, Mr. John Davidson. 
Sit down,” said Victoria; and there was so 
much eagernessin her tone that Hattley, 
already sw: eping haughtily away, shivered 
as if fromasudden chill. This was the 
very last time, she said to herself, that she 
should ever encourage Victoria in her 
mania. 

The young man had meanwhile sat 
down as requested; a little surprised at the 
warmth of his reception. 

He bad not merely, as Miss Egerton had 
said, a remarkable furehead—every one of 
his clear-cut, strongly-marked features 
was equally so. Just as Miss Egerton was 
making a hasty study of his profile, he 
turned and fastened his eyes—grey and 
steady and piercing—upon her. 

He bad followed Mrs. Hattley, on his 
side also, with indifference; and first the 
girl’s face and then her name had struck 
him. 

Of course this must be Mrs. Hattley’s 
sister—the beautiful Miss Egerton. Yes; 
and she was very beautiful. 

Meanwhile Miss Egerton had made her 
harrid study; and now launched headlong 
into conversation just as any other young 
lady, not a physiognomist, might have 
done. 

“What a very disagreeable 
Bremingly is,’’ she remarked. 

The grey eyes, which had been softening 
into an unconscious smile, suddenly 
clouded. 

Mr. John Davidson knew all about the 
views Mrs. Hattley had as to Bremingly 
and its people; and, of course, Miss 
Egerton was her sister. 

‘“‘I] am sorry you think so,’’ he answered, 
gravely. He wassorry; he had been re- 
marking what a frank, sympathetic ex- 


town 


He kept his eyes fixed on her intently; 
he could not deeide whether or not she 
was laughing at him. 

“A very good subject for meditation it 
might prove to you or to anyone. It 
ought to touch your human sympathies, 
you know, by making you think of all the 
deft, patient fingers busy at work at the 
looms below; and, to move the artistic side 
of your nature, there is the thought of the 
looms themselves.’’ 

She bent forward eagerly. “I know I! 
am very hard-hearted, but I seem to lose 
all recollection of the people just in that 
very thought of the flyinglooms. I picture 
them to myself with all their vibrating, 
hurrying hands, and revolving spokes, and 
droning little wheels, and great, silent, 
big wheels, until I verily seem to be stand- 
ing in the midst of them. Machinery in 
motion has all the awe-inspiring power of 
some of the grand phenomena of nature.”’ 

The dancers were still pacing to and tro; 
all the gay dresses glittering in the gas- 
light; the buzz of talk and laughter 
mingling with the music. 

He looked away from the girl straight 
in amongst them; for some reason or other 
she had touched him strangely. 

“Yes; that dull droning of the wheels, 
how often | have listened to it,” he said at 
length, in an entirely new tone of voice. 


“There is no music on earth capable of | 


moving me more deeply.’’ 

“And yet youare passionately fond of 
music of other kinds,’’ she remarked, with 
a quick look at him. 

She had found out this from the shape 
ot his brow—but he was not to know that. 
She was fathoming all the deepest recesses 
ot his nature; she had touched him again. 

“There is very little good music to be 
heard iu Bremingly,”’ he answered, trying 
to speak indifferently. “I run up to 
London if there is anything particular 
going on; and I am often abroad.”’ 

“You paint, don’t you?’’ she enquired, 
in the same eager way. 

He almost laughed now, a sudden revul- 
sion of feeling coming to him. The girl 
was 80 quick with her questions, she did 
not even give him time to know his own 
surprise. 

“As much as I bave time for,’’ he 
anewered, glancing drolly round at her. 
“Yes, I am musical, and I paint, and I 
always was a very. good arithmetician. 
But when I have said that, Iam afraid | 
have said about all. I hope you are not 
determined to find out very much more, 
I ama poor linguist, for instance. What 
scrapes I got myself into at Antwerp, last 
week! And then | have not always a par- 
ticularly patient temper.’’ 

She met his fun-liteyes with a look as 
counical. 

“T see; and if I don’t care I shall beyin 
to try it. That is what you would have 
me understand. By-the-way, which paint- 
ings particularly impress you in tbe 
Antwerp galleries?’’ 

For an hour and more Miss Egerton and 
Mr. John Davidson, resolute against all in- 
terruptions, satin this corner and talked 
of the Antwerp galleries. 

At the end of that time it was as if they 
had known each ether tor years. 

The same evening, after the ball was 
over, Mrs. Hattley attempted once more to 
remonstrate a little with her sister. 

‘Victoria, love,” she said, “I really think 
Sir Archibald felt that you had neglected 
him: and Mr. Beauchamp-Eanniston 
simply left the ball-room.” 

But Victoria had been standing at the 
top of the grand staircase to catch Mrs. 
Hattley, and she was notto be distracted 
by such information as this. 

“Oh, Sophia, I thank you so much for 
introducing eto Mr. John Davidson. I 
have spent a most delightful evening in 
deciphering his forehead, and have be- 
sides discovered several important charac- 
teristics about him.”’ 

But Mrs. Hattley, with a gesture of imm- 





pression the girl had, and it struck him 
as remarkable that she should hold the 
same narrow views as Mrs. Hattley. 

She noticed the change of expression in 
the eyes, and understood the reason for it. 

“Oh, but J was only alluding to the 
smoke, you know,”’ she explained, laugh. 
ing a little; “and even to that in a general 
sense. In the particular case of Mr. 
Hattley’s tallest chimney at tbe manufac- 


| 


of that chimney in the distance from my 
bedroom window, over the trees of the 
garden. I always rose early abroad, and I 
bave not got out of the habit yet; and 





when I am dressed I sit down on the 
window-sill and meditate upon the white 


, smoke rising out of that tall red chimney 


up to the blue, quiet sky. Oh, yes, I was 


patience, had already passed on to her 
room. 
7 t * * * * 

“Whois Mr. Davidson?’”’ 

It was the morning after the ball, and 
Victoria stood, with her walkiny things 
on, fastening her gloves and speaking to 
her sister just preparatory to going out. 
She bad been receiving some commission 
for a fancy-wool shop, and stiJl held a bun- 


die of flossy silk in her one hand as she | 


buttoned the glove with the other. In the 


middle of tbe buttoning she asked the 


above question. 

“Mr. John Davidson, pray,’’ corrected 
Mra. Hattley; ‘everyone always call bim 
so. You seethere is another Mr. David- 
son we know, a very important man 
indeed, not far from Bremingly. Oh, afr. 


John Davidson is really a mere nobody— 
Mr. Hattley’s manager in fact. But he has 
made some important invention regarding 
looms, which bas brought bim into notice, 
and so, of course, we have to be civil to 
him. I positively do not understand, 
Victoria, what you can fiud so interesting 
about that young man.”’ 

A few minutes later Miss Egerton was 
wending her way along the crowded 
suburban high-road leading into the heart 
of Bremingly. 

It was a brilliant August morning, and 
she had on a cool toilette of somewhat del- 
icate shade. As she came fair into the 
suushine of the bigh-road, she put up her 
parasol with such intense earnestness of 
manner, that an observer would have 
judged ber in great anxiety as to the prob- 
able effect of the sun on her dress. 

In point of tact, however, she was com- 
pletely absorbed in a thought of an entirely 
ditferent nature. 

She had studied Mr. John Davidson’s 
forehead last night very carefully, and yet 
had failed to decipher the existe:.ce of this 
inventive genius of which she had just 
heard from Mrs. Hattley. This was very 
serious. 

As she walked on thus in profound and 
particularly sweet-looking gravity, she 
lifted her eyes and became aware that 
Mr. John Davidson was just crossing the 
high-road before her into a side-street. 
His face was turned towards her—a sin- 
gularly grave expression on it tvo—and 
as she looked he lifted his hat. 

Obeying a sudden impulse, she made 
him a somewhat excited little sign to stop. 
When she bad crossed over and found him 
standing still, grave and a little pale, 
waiting for her, she felt almost confused, 
and could not imagine why she had made 
him stop. 

“Good-morning, Mr. Davidson,’’ 
faltered, with heightened color. 

‘“Jood-morning; I hope you are not tired 
with last night’s dancing. I wonder to 
see you out so early.’’ 

He was perfectly kind and composed, 
looking very neat and gentlemanly in his 
plain grey clothes, but he was evidently 
expecting her to say why she had atopped 
him. 

There were some papers in his hand, and 
atter this first remark he stood in silence, 
evidently waiting. 

But in the one flash of her disturbed 
blue eyes up to Mr. John Davidson’s face, 
Miss Egerton had recovered confidence. 
No, she said to herself, she would never 
have suspected him of this inventive 
genius; she must, whatever it cost, investi- 
gate further. She was writing a paper on 
this very subject. 

“T am going this way,’ she said, wit) 
sweetand easy dignity, and with a little 
well-bred glance of surprise at his ex 
pectant attitude. Then sh+ began walking 
up the cross street. Sonmewhat hurriedly, 
Mr. John Davidson joins d her. 


Miss Egerton had begun at once again 
about the Antwerp galleries; and turning 
her beautiful eyes very frequently round 
on Mr. Davidson, unheeding the changes 
in the road, she talked steadily on, amidst 
the dust and heat, upon the same subject. 

Every tims Miss Kyerton’s eyes were 
turned on him, Mr. Jotun Davidson met 


she 


them. 

Beautiful as they were, and sweet, ther, 
was a certain scrutinizing look in them 
which puzzled and a little irritated him. 
The truth was, be had been baunted and 
pursued ever since last night by the 
recollection of Victoria, but he was a little 
disappointed in her that she could delib- 
erately have waved him to stop to walk 


down this cross-si:reet with bim. 
He answered her queries as to the 
pictures with rather less evident interest 





than he had exhibited yesterday; trom 
| time to time even a little stiffly. 
' Perhaps, besides everything else, he was 
| the least Lit tire! of the Antwerp galleries, 
| Meantime Victoria was #0 absolutely en- 
wrapped in her vexation at having failed 
In such an important, point of discernment 


| that she was barely conscious of what she 
was Saying. No, no, she would never have 


| 
| known. 

Was this all the progress thata year’s 
study bad brought her, she ask: d her-elf 
| with stern bitterness, an almost tragic ex- 
pression for the moment flashing into her 

eyes. 

She had thought herselfa clever physi 
ognowist and phrenologist, and here was a 
great inventor and she would never have 
known it, 

Enthusiastically earnest in her hobby, 
Victoria’s distress was very real. At last, 


' almost involuntary, she put it into words. 


| 


“— hear,’’ said she suddenly, with a 
slight quiv) rin her tone, “that you are an 
inventor. i should never have guessed it.’’ 
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Mr. John Davidson started and quailed. 
It was ot course an awkward remark of 
Victoria's, quite unworthy ot ber. 

Many «ud many a time before now, oot 
infrequently in a pause of conversation in 
some drawing-room, people had said, 
across the room, to Jobn Davidson, that 
they understood he was an inventor, add- 
ing an enquiry as to the nature of bis in- 
vention, 

But these bad been people visibly in- 
capaole of comprehending the cruel feeling 
of laceration such dragging forth, with 
rough grasp, into light, of a delicate and 
dear idol can cause, 

He had into the way of expecting 
such yuestions trom people of this sort, 
and of setting bis lips and bracing himself 
up to answer steadily, but this had de- 
scended on hii just aow like a tuunder- 
bolt, 

All the color flooded his brow; but, be- 
fore he had time to reply, a strange, soft, 
sweet change had swept into Victoria's 
face. 

“Hark,” she said, pausing and holding 
up ber hand in a listening attitude, “Ob, 
Mr. Davidson, bark!” 

They nad just turned into a narrow, 
very quiet lane, only some fifty yards 
long, & short cut between two buay streeta, 
It went in a sort of semi-circle, and at the 
point where Victoria bad paused, where 
(here was a deserted two-storied house, 
came tie dull rorr of machiner: in mo- 
tion, 

At Miss Egerton’s abrupt call to hearken, 
Mr. Davidson stood, crossing bis arms 
with a rapid movement and bending his 
head # litiie, 

Toere was sowethbing going, some plece 
ot machinery, londer than all the rest, just 
inside tie window, with a thud and a 
whirl, then a rasping sound and a whirl 
again. 

Siowly Mr. Davidson raised his fave, all 
the pain and embarrassment of a few mo- 
ments ago youe froin it, a strange sinile 
hovering about his lips, bis eyes slightly 
diin. 

“Yes, I 
solt ring in it; 


hear,”’ he sald, ina tone witha 
“it is a fine sound; I bave 
listened wo it before. ‘That ia ny loom,” 

Hie bad turned his face round, io his 
strange slow way, without altering tis bent 
altitude, 

Miss Egerton, her beautiful teatures 
radiant, inet hiseyes, A strange and solter 
expression than any flashed into both their 
faces and was gone, 

Miss Eyerton started and went hurrying 
down the lane, Mr. John Davidson follow- 
lng her, 

Neither of them spoke, Miss Egerton 
was trembling, she could not bave told 
why; an odd ehoking sensation at her 
throat; feeling, too, as if a dozen years had 
come and gone since she entered the lane; 
feeling a8 though the old life were long 
since dead, and this,a new era, had now 
begun tor her, 

Mr. Davidson was pale and grave as 
when she had waved him to stop at the en- 
trance tothe cross-street, Switt aw lightning 
4 total revulsion of feeling came to Miss 
Iyerton, 

What was the explanation of her own 
intense emotion? How dared this man call 
it forth in bher?. 

She abruptly burstinto a peal of laughter, 

‘*Faney my listening to aloom under a 
w ndow!"’ he cried, 

Mr. John Davidson paused, raised his 
head witha jerk and looked blankly be- 
fore him; then turned a searching and 
rapid glance round at the girl, as though 
th« bad fallen upon hiin with such facon- 
xruity that he was unable two comprehend. 

Saddenly be paced on with jucreased 
repidity, @ terrible change comiag to his 
eyo%. 

And he had spoken to this girl of his 


loon! 

They were now at the door of Mr. 
Hattley’s factory, Not a word bad crossed 
eit. er of their lips since Miss Egerton’s 
litti# moeking remark. 

They paused at the door ot the factory 
and Mr. Davidson turned to her, his face 
expressive of cold disapproval. 

“I have come all this way t the wool- 
shop with you,”’ she said, with a little at- 
tempt at bravado, “and now I think you 
ougiit to go back with me,”’ 

“Most willing!y,’’ replied Mr. John 
Davison, frigidly. And betore she could 
prevent bim be had wheeled round and 
walked to the end of the street with her, 
Atihe door of the woolshop be lifted bis 
hat avid .eft ber, 

It wes later in the day, and even warmer, 
when Victoria got back to Mrs, Hattley’s, 
and in the quiet solitude of her own room 
she threw berself into an eaay chair and 
burst into a passionate food of tears, 

‘ + - . ’ * 

Mirethanamonth had passed. It was 
the last day of Septe:rnber—a chilly, windy 
morning—and Mrs. tlattley, turning into 
the courtyard of tue factory, in her hand- 
somely appointed barouche, pulled ber 
sable wiantie closer and shivered, 

As the Cartilage drew up at the portion of 
the baiiding where Mr. Hattley’s offices 
were situated, Mr. John Davidson ap- 
peared ata doorway. Mrs, Hattley alignt- 
ed hastily and shook hands very graciously. 

During the past month John Daviason 
had been trequently at the Hattleys. Mr. 
Hattiey, on the point of starting for an ium- 
portant business trip to America, had 
much to setile with bis manayer. 

Mra, Hatt'ey had, at the beginoing, 
almost felvottended at Mr, Davidson's ex- 
treme formality of mmaoner both to her and 
Vietorts. 

Often Mr. Hattley would invite him to 
siay to dioner after the business weetings, 
but i wea not often that be would allow 
hbimeerif to be persuaded. 





It was not that Mrs. Hattley cared much | moved all danger out of my way by defi- 
about Jobn Davidson's opinion; but there | nitely levelling ber researches on some ob- 


was something particularly felling in so 
very evideot a resolution their ac- 
quaintanceship should not develop into in- 
timacy. If there was to beany suct ban 
at all, she remarked to Victoria, it should 
certainly have been on their side, and 
Victoria bad assented. 

When all was said, the man was young 
and good-looking and gentlemanly and 
talented. 


Mr. Hattley predicted all sorts of tuture 


greatness for him, and Mrs, ange f 
spirited and popular and young herself, did 
not quite like that he should took so coldly 
on her ana her pretty sister. However, 


she was glad that Victoria seemed to have 
lost all interest in deciphering his fore- 
head. 


Then achange had come. He had sud- 
denly grown very markedly interested in 
ail pertaining to Victoria, and Victoria on 
her side, had appeared to return to the 
scrutiny of the forehead with vigor. In 
the iniddle of this Mr. Hattley had started 
for Ainerica, 

Just before his departure his wife had 
managed to whisper a word of ber alarm to 
hiin, and he first had opened bis placid 
blue eyes, and then bad laughed and said 
he did not feel bimaelf entitled to interfere. 

Then she had tried reasoning with 
Victoria, 

There was such a thing, she assured her 
beautiful sister very gravely, a4 com- 
prounising oneself by studying even a 
man’s forehead too seriously. Victoria bad 
laughed stil! more than Mr. Hattiey. 

As the days went on and things seemed 
to be becoming more pronounced, Mra, 
Hattley decid that some serious action 
must be taken. r 

Victoria was undeniably a great beauty 
and belonged to an excellent family. The 
very contemplation of such an union was 
ridiculous, 

She had ordered her carriage this morn- 
ing, leaving Victoria absorbed in the con- 
temmplation of a miniature loom, and had 
driven along the dusty roads to the factory, 
deterinined on what she was to do, The 
tirat person she saw, coming out of a side 
doorway, was Jobo Davidson, 

She went over and shook hands with 
him particularly graciously. 

“It is so bitterly chilly,” she remarked, 
“T quite regretted all the way having or- 
dered an open carriage." 

“T au sorry there is no fire in here,” said 
Mr. Davidson, opening tbe door of a little 
private office. “I can easily have it 
lighted,.’’ 

“Oh, no, thank you, 
am not going t> stay.’’ 

She spoke burriedly and with a certain 
trouble in her manner. Jobn Davidson's 
steady eyes were noting ber unusual con- 
fusion, and she knew that it was so, 

“I—I have had «a telegram from my 
husband. He arrived quite sately at 
Chicago,”’ she @..ded, feeling unequal to 
proceed with what sne had to say at once. 

“Yes, the journey #0 far avpears to have 
been remarkably pleasant,’’ he answered, 
politely, “I had a telegram froin him this 
morning wyself,”’ 

“Oh, well, Mr. Davidson, the fact is, it 
was not exactly about the telegram I came, 
I have soinething I wish to say to you, and 
1 can only bope that you will accept it in 
the spirit in which it is spoken, I consider 
it right to explain to you now what I 
thing iny sister Victoria ought to have ex- 
plained herself at the outset, in case of any 
inisunderstanding on your part—that, being 
exceedingly devoted to the study of physi- 
Ognomy, and judging your face and tore- 
head a remarkable one, she has been 
ardently cultivating your society with a 
view of improving her knowledge of the 
acience. Mr. Davidson, if you unhappily 
have tnistaken the interest of my sister's 
for a deeper feeling, I can only say that I 
regret much that it should be so, and I 
would ask you to retmember, should you 
be inclined to think hardly of Victoria, that 
she is very young.” 

It was not strictly true al! this that she 
was saying to hitn—not true to the letter; 
but she looked him straight in the face as 
she said it. 

She was aware that she was not acting 
honorably in thus wisrepresenting what 
she knew to be her sister’s feelings; but, 
having wade up ber mind, she deliberately 
did it. 

Not the faintest quiver of change came to 
his expression. 

Atter Mis. Hattley finished speaking a 
perfectiy uend silence followed, broken 
only by the loud tcking of a clock on the 
inantiepiece. 

“] must thank you very much for this 
warning,” said Mr, Jobn Davidson at 
length, ‘tol which the torethought is so re- 
markable that you will pardon ita takiay 
ine Completely by surprise. Under the 
circutpsatances, however, does it not strike 
you that any sach warning Oas been a little 
unuecessary?”’ 

“Under what circumsatances?’’ enquired 
Mrs, Hattiey, drawing lerselfupand fash- 
ing. 


” 


she answered; ‘{ 


apd gracefully polite, but the look of re- 
pressed, and very contemptuous, amuse- 
ment in eves and mouth was no 
longer any inietaking. 


there 








| 
| 
| 


Mr. Davidson's attitude was stil! gravely 


*T aliude to my immediate departure for | 


Ainerica. I start for Liverpool this aiter- 
noon, It is true that 1 must return here 
ere | set sail; but virtually, alter to-day, I 
shall have said ‘good-bye’ to Breiming!y. 
As Mr. Hattley will probably intrust me 
with the carrying out of the arrangements 
for our new tactories there, it will, in ali 
likelihood, be «a year or two before I get 
back again. Selore that time feel per- 
fectiy assured your sister will have re- 


ject more worthy theirattention. Neverthe- 
ess, Mrs. Hatiley, I must thank you onoe 
again for your extreme forethought on my 
account.”” 

She bad complained ef feeling cold, and 
the re ot her manner had over and 
over again been adjudged perfect; bur with 
a crimson flush on her face she was hurry- 
ing out of the office in a way she would 
have condemned in her own bhousemaid. 

“This is surely very sudden?’ she 
inanaged to stamnwer, 

“So far as the early train this afternoon 
goes, yes; but a business man’s time, you 
know, Mrs. Hattley, is never his own. 
regret that I shall not bave an sony 
of giving your sister a final physiog- 
nomical interview. You will wish her all 
success from mein the prosecution of her 
scientific studies.” 

A few winutes later Mrs. Hattiey, ina 
mingled fever of indignation and humil- 
iation such as she bh pever known be- 
fore, waa driving rapidly homewards, 

She had gone to this nan and spoken as 
she had gone, and all the time be had been 
thinking about them so little that he had 
never even cared to let then know of bis 
coming departure. 

Stay; be must have told Victoria; yes, 
and this was why Victoria bad laughed 
when she had warned ber against the 
danger of such an intimacy. 

It was too bad, too unkiud of Victoria, 
not to have explained matters. 

Arrived at bome, the tears of vexation 
rising in her eyes as John Davidson's tace 
of repressed amusement presented itself to 
her .wental vision, she went at once, in- 
dignantly, to ber sister. 

Victoria,” she began, ‘why did you not 
tell me John Davidson was going away to 
America?’ Then, as Victoria's start spoke 
more plainly than words: ‘* What! you did 
not know either! He is leaving early this 
afternoon, and will not be back for a year 
ortwo. Just to think,” she went on, a 
sudden and very illogical feeling of anger 
sweeping across ber at Jobn Davidson’s in- 
difference to her sister, as sbe noticed the 
strange bent attitude Victoria’s figure had 
taken: ‘Just to remember the kindness 
we have shown that man, and he does not 
even tell us he is going away, or care to 
say goodbye, Is it not too bhuwiliating?” 

But Victoria, the bright and strong and 
high-spirited, answered oothing at all, 
She had fainted. 

* « * 7. . a 


It was evening; a windy, dusty evening 
—just such as the morning bad been pre- 
monitory of; and Victoria, a long cloak 
over her black lace dress, was beating 
against it alone—away down amidst the 
crowds ip the city. 

Rough workmen on their way home; and 
pre-occupied elerks; and bustling message 
boys; and apple-sellers snivering at their 
stands—‘iard!y one but turned a more or 
less curious glance alter the girl’s graceful, 
hurrying figure. 

She went rapidly on, without once raising 
her eyes. It was still very early evening, 
but from end to end of the sky there was 
nothing but a dead, lavender-colored 


giooin, that cast a dreary shadow over 
everything. 
By-and-bye Victoria turned into the 


little lane passing the back of the factory. 
For the first time she put back her veil and 
looked up. 

She had reached the angle of the lane, 
above which towered tue back of the 
factory, and now came to a dead stand 
there, 

The lane was perfectly deserted, and she 
stood in the middle and fastened her eyes 
feverishly on the building she had been 
determined to come to: to yaze once at that 
buiidiug before yo aside for ever all 
old thoughts, and had stepped away un- 
seen in her absorbing ea in- 
different as to what alarin Mrs. Hattley 
might sufter, 

She would never be happy again, she 
told nerself; never be a free, light-hearted 
girlagain. The wound might be partially 
healed in the years to come, but she would 
never be quite the same woman again. 
She had loved John Davidson, and se had 
slighted ber. 

Work was all over for to-night. The 
wreat grey back of the building, at which 
she stood gazing, wassilent asthe grave, 
From the slow deepening of the gloorin 
overbead it seemed as it there might soon 
be rain. 

All at once, as Miss Egerton stood there, 
a sudden sound made ber start round, 

Jotn Davidson, whom she bad believed 
to be miles away in the lurrying train, 
was standing beside her. 


Hits head was a little bent forwara; be | 


‘vas Straining his piercing eyes at her as il, 
trom the mere turn ot 
would fathom her vo the very soul. 

How weli he loved her! Little did Mrs, 
Hattley think that the very first idea of 
his (eparture had come to bim whilst the 
terribiv purported disclosure as to Victoria's 
feelings was being made, 

He Knew at ones, in that moment, that 
his only bops out of a misery which might 
end in the destruction of his whole future, 
lay in the instant excitement of new 
scenes, a new line of life and thought. It 
never occurred to him to doubt 
Hatti+9 in the slightest, 


He remembered all; the way Victoria | 


had looked at him; ber laugh while listen- 
ing under the window of the factory. Of 


course she had been imocking hii all | 
aloug. How that laugh haunted and stung 
him, 


He bad announced himself summoned 


/ abroad, and made basty preparations for 


jJecing by au afternoon train. Then a 
chance bad delayed biin until evening. 


her attitude, he ; 


Mrs, . 


He had been making some indispensable 
purchases; bidding ad‘eus from time to 
time too, with a canker-worm bitter as 
death at bis heart, and talking much of the 
new American factories. : 

Suddenly, in the very middle of one of 
these adieus, be bad teen struck dumb by 
the sight of Victoria’s burrying figare, 
Tearing himeelf away unceremoniously, 
leaving bis friend looking after him in sur- 
prise, he bad swiltly fullowed ber, filled 
with a vague hope be could not have de- 
fined. 

He had come fair up after ber into the 
lane here, and bad found ber enwrapped 
in contemplation of the point he, too, only 
a little earlier, had been contemplating 
witb sad emotion. 

“Victoria,” he burst out, “I have teen 
deceived; it was not true about the physi- 
ognomy; or supposing it co have been true 
at first—you love me now. You lave 
loved me—oh, tell me that it is so—from 
the day that we stood here togetuer listen- 
ing to ny loom.” 

It had come so suddenly on her. In the 
middle of the whirl of ber emotions she bed 
an awful sensation of fear at the wild beat- 
ing of .er own heart. 

She could not move. She raised her 
eyes and looked at him and waited until 
she could speak. 

“From that day—certainly,” she an- 
swered, distinctly, at last. «I caurot at- 
tempt to geny it. 1 think, even, that I 
had loved you from the night 1 first saw 

ou enter the ball-room. But what does 
t matter?—you are going away.” 

He cawe forward and closed his two 
hands tenderly over one of hers—bis 
features, that bad been set so firmly, 
quivering with deep emotion. He had 
never, not even a meiment ago, dreamed of 
such an intoxicating answer as this, 

‘Never, now,”’ he said, brokenly. “Ah, 
Victoria, it was for your sweet sake that I 
was leaving; aud tor your sweet sake I 
will remain.”’ 

$$ — 


The Black Signal. 


BY J. 





CARRELL. 





Y-THE-MARK-SIX!” cried the leads 
man in the chains, 

‘Let goall! Stand clear the cable!’’ 
roared the boatewain, as little Midshipman 
St. Clair ran forward to bim witb tue order, 

With aloud rumb!e away went the ca- 
ble, and a moment later the English frigate 
Thetis, Captain Bingbam, was anchored 
off Puna, on the Guayaquil River, which 
the shallowness of the water would not 
have permitted her to ascend much further. 

The captain of the Thetis was a brave 
sailor, but cruel and harsh to his inen. 

A few days after the Thetis bad anchored, 
he resolved to go to Guayaquil in his gig, 

Amongst the English vessel’s crew there 
was a man named Thomas Hastings—a 
ininister’s son—whose circumstances had 
induced him toship aboard the man-of-war, 
leaving at homme a wits and children, to 
whom, whenever opportunity oflered, he 
would send the little suwns which he occa- 
sionally received from the tnidshipman and 
others for giving them instructions in Latin 
and French. 

Havivga gentle, amiable disposition, be 
wasa favorite with all aboard, and the 
officers would often chat with Lim in the 
night watches on deck. 

Although he had passed the inedical 
board of examination when he shipped, 
yet the hardships of 4 s¢a life tiaaily wade 
bir ill, 

He waa foratime confined tothe “sick 
bay’’ (an apartment for the sick) with a 
trouble of the chest, from which he was 
scarcely recovered when he expressed a 
wish—which was - gramied—to return to 
duty. 

This happened about the time the Thetis 
anchored in the river, where the oppressive 
heat was calculated to reduce his strenytu 
and flesb. 

In tact, his form was already mueh 
wasted, his shoulders were bowed, and his 
chest again troubled bim, but having bea d 
the captain say that he believed mat or 
the men on the sick list were pretending to 
be worse than they really were, «nd tear- 
ing that he might be reckoned among the 
number, Le would notagain apply tw the 
doctor. 

When the commander proposed going 
up to Guayaquil in the gig, Hastings bearu 
an Old sailor say that it was 4 perilous un- 
dertaking, On account of a Strong current 
near the town. 

“He may not think enough of this, and 
should be warned,’’ remarked Midship- 
j (nan St Clair, who was a stripling of 
fourteen—the son of the first lieutenant. 
) Both father and son, having knowu 
Hastings at home, took an interest in him, 
| and had promised to be his triends aboard 
} the frigate, 

‘The captain is 80 ‘“crabbed,’ ’’ continued 
St. Clair, ‘that I would not like to be the 
one to warn him,” 

“] will do so,” said Hastings, “I feel 
that it is my duty, after what I have heard 
about the dangerous current.”’ 

He at once walked up to the captain, 
who was on the quarter-deck, saluted, and 
took off his hat. 

“Well, what 1s it?” inquired Bingbam. 

“TI bave heard an old sailor, who has 
visited Guayaq ail, say thet the current near 
the town is too strong for a little gig, and 
, a8 lL unoderstand that vou are going there 
in yours; 1 thought it best to tell you.” 
| “What impudence! Do you suppose I 
|, do not know my own business? Away 
| with you, man, and if you break the rules 

again by coining, without being suinmoned, 
| on the quarter-deck I'll bave you flogged 
‘ —give you a hundred lashes!’’ 
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“I am afraid it would be my last, as well 
as my first flogging, sir,’ answered Hast- 
ip 

retve captain could reply, you St. 
Clair stepped up, touching 
commander. : 

“Itis my fault, sir, that Hastings came 
here to speak to you, as I rews»rk&d to 
him that you ought to be warned,”’ 

“And did you also advise bim tog 
imutinouslanguage? What did you inean,” 
he added, turning to the sallor,’”’ “by say- 
ing it would be your last flogging?” ~* 

“Only this, sir: I am tar froin feeling 
well; bave a trouble in my chest; bave not 
much strengtb, and therefore know that 1 
would not survive a bundred lashes.” 

“That was not wh-t you meant?” 

‘That was all, sir.’ 

The captain, however, said he felt con- 
vineed that athreat was contained in the 
words tbat offended bim—that they “were 
mutinous; and he ordered the sergeant of 
Marines to put Hastings in irona, 

Little St. Clair vainly pleaded in bebdit 
of the prisoner, 

The latter wus court-martisied that same 
day, and, in spite of the efforts o! ihe liey 
tenants, who, so faras they dared, strove 
to alter the captain's decision, the saifor 
was sentenced to receive one hundred 
lashes on bis bare back. 

This sentence was not only deeply re- 
cretted by all the foremost hands, but also 
by the officers and midshipmen, with 
whom Hastings, as stated, was a favorite. 

Young St, Clair was wretched. 

Although innocently the cause of the 
man’s trouble, yet be realized that he had 
been the means of bringing it upon him. 

Now he werked himeelf almost into a 
fever trying to think of some way to pre- 
vent his being fi . 

He spoke about it to the ship's chaplain, 
who was a kind-hearted man, and who 
promised to do bis best to persuade the 
captein to revoke the sentence. 

“He wants me to amy bim in the 
sig,’’ continued the chaplain, “and while 1 
am with bim I will endeavor to use my 
influence. If I suoveed, I will try to hire 
some boatmen to repair to the frigate, with 
a message to the captain not to flog Hast- 
ings.’” 

Not long after the captain departed in 
his gig, taking the chaplain with him, ani 
leaving his orders with Lieutenant St. 
Clair to have the sentence on Hastings 
carried into effect. 

This, be said, was to be done at about 
‘eight bells’? in the afternoon, two days 
later, whether he (the captain) had re. 
turned from his tripor not. 

The lieutenant made a last effort in the 
prisoner’s behalf. 

“7 command this frigate,’’ answered 
Japtain Bingham; “and, once for all, 1 tell 
you I will not spare that man. I! you 
were commander here, you could do as 
you pleased; but, as it is, sir,’”’ he added, 
sternly, “remember; it is your duty, under 
all circumstances, to obey wy orders.’’ 

In the afternoon—the second lay after 
the departare of Bingbam, who had not vet 
returned—a shrill, prolonged call from the 
boatswain’s pipe rang through the ship, 
fellowed by his hoarse command, ‘All 
hands on deck to witness punishment!” 

The men came throngipg about the gang- 
way; and at the same moment the master- 
at-arins appeared with the prisoner, 

Hastings glanced neither to the right nor 
the left. 

His bead was a little bent, and he looked 
sorrowful—deeply pained at the disgrace- 
ful punishment be was to receive. One of 
the gratings was placed just forward of the 
gzangway, and on this he was inade to stand 
while bis feet were being tastened to it 
with worming. 

His irons had been taken off, and now he 
was divested of bis jacket and snirt, thus 
revealing bis bent and wasted back. Next 
his hauds were fastened, wide apart, to the 
bulwarks, when the boatswain’s mate re- 
luctantly came forward, drawing the cat- 
o'-nine-tails) out of its sheath, and clear- 
ings it strings. 

Then he looked at the first lieutenant-— 
St. Clair—whose duty it now was to say, 
“Go on, boatawain’s mate!’’ 

But it seemed as if the lieutenant could 
not find voice to give the cruel command, 

Thrice did be open his lips to do so, but 
the sight of the wasted back and lean arms 
seemed to restrain him. 

The second and third lieutenants, the 
purser, the surgeon and his mates ex- 
changed glances; even the irou-hearted 
lieutenant of Marines was visibly affected. 

But at last St. Clair seemed about to give 
the order, when there was a shout from his 
little son, who, for some moments, from the 
railon which he stood, had been eagerly 
gazing up the river. 

“A boat coming this way, and making 
signals to us with a black fiag!” he cried, 

“It is not our boat—not the gig,” said his 
father, after a brief look. 

“But it may bea message coming from 
the captain w countermand the order about 
tue flogging. You know the chaplain was 
against it, and as he went with the captain 
he may have succeeded in persuading bim 
not to have Hastings flogged, after all.’’ 

‘No, no,” answered the lieutenant, audly. 
“You can see thatthe boat is a long-boat, 
probably signaling to, and making for 
one ofthe merchant craft anchored avout 
us,’” 

‘For God’s sake, father, wait and see b>»- 
fore you flog Hastings. I will go aloft and 
take a better look.” 

His father watched until he had reached 
the tmain-royal; then he shouted, ‘Aloft 
there! What do you see?” 

“The black signal is still waving, and 
the boat is coming this way.” 

“Is it nota long-boat?’ 

“VYen,’’ 


is cap to jis 


“Then it is bound for someone of the 
mercbantmen.” 

As he spoke, the frigate’s bell gave eight 
“Th > fogs! be no | ayed 

© bg must be no longer del . 
The lieutenant must obey his captain’s or- 
ders, His duty compelled him to the pain- 
ful task. 

“Go on, boatswain’s mate!’ he cried, 
boarsely. 

Up went the lash. Hastings shivered, 
and a hollow cough esca him. 

The flush of pride and shame tinged his 
sunken cheeks, 

At the same instant the littie midship. 
man sprang uprigbt on the royal yard. 

“A vast, there!’’ he shouted, iu his clear, 
shrill voice, ‘Father, stay the flogging. 
I see some of our men, I can make out 
their dress now. beg J are really sig- 
nalling to us with that black flag.” 

Tbe boatswain’s mate, reluctant to st ike, 
had kept the last | bape for a few seconds, 
ang it Was just as be was about to bring it 
down that the boy’s cry was beard. 

f “Hold! We will wait!’ said the lieu- 
tenant, 

Wl a sigh o! relief, the wan lowered the 
“cat,” while all eyes were bopefully turned 
towards the approaching boat. 

“Strange!” said the lieutenant. “I can 
now see the crew of the nig, but no sign of 
tbe captain or the chaplain,’ 

Still the boat continued to approach, and 
still the black signal was soleinnly waved 
to and tro, 

A marimur of surprise wea beara from 
one end of the frigate to the other, 

At lust the boat was near enough to be 
hailed. 

“Gig’s crew, aboy!”’ shouted the lieu- 
tenant. “What bas bappened?”’ 

“The captain and chaplain are both 
drowned, sir!” answered the coxswain, 

Further particulars were given, when he 
and his shipmates boa-ded tne frigate. 

Arrived near the town of Guayaquil, the 
gig, caught by a strong current, was carried 
athbwart the cableofa French brig witha 
force which caused tne boat to burst 
asunder. 

Captain Bingbam and the chaplain went 
down and were seen no nore; but all the 
crew were saved by means cf the long- 
boat, which was lowered from the French 
vessel, 

The first lieutenant, t.ow having con 
mand of the sip, was enable?! to releas 
Hastings, sbake jira by the band, express 
his gratification at not being obliged to 
carry out the underserved sentenced the 
captain bad pronouncea against bim. 

Toe Thetis half-inasted er colors and 
fired minute guns as a mourning tribute 
to the dead; but even while the flag waved, 
and the thunderous roar shook the frigate, 
there was joy in the heartsor the gunners 
and all at the escape of Hastings uninerited 
punishment. 

ee 


ABOUT MATCHES, 





May it not be said to smack of the wild- 
est form of communism, the tacit under- 
standing by which, a:uong the brotherhoog 
of smokers, any stranger, be bis station or 
dress what it may, bas the privilege of de- 
manding from the casual passer-by tne 
tavor of “a light’’? 

Amidst the numerous attacks directed 
against the habit of sinoking, and what 
have been not unfitly termed its allied com- 
forts, fron the time of King James’ famous 
Counterblast, this one point seems to have 
escaped the @ver-ready notice of the many 
opponents of tobacco—nainely, the essen- 
tially democratic influence attendant on the 
indulgence of the weed. 

Tnose excellent people who are for ever 
inquiring into the causes and origin of 
everything about them, will, of course, ex- 
plain the universal custom among sinokers 
of thus freely affording assistance to each 
other in the matter of matches, if not ex- 
actly in some still surviving relic of tne 
cult of our fire-worsbipping ancestors, at 
least by the tradition handed down w us 
from those days, far nearer to our own 
times, when the difficulty of obtaining «a 
*light” caused it to bea positive kindness 
for those in possession of the sacred fire to 
impart it to their less fortunate neighbor... 

When our grandfathers, with their flint 
and steel, chipped their knuckles over their 
tinder-box, as the frugal French peasantry 
to this day coutinue to do, in order to evade 
the extravagance of the coatly and toooften 
barmfal matches of some monopoly; wheu 
the later dangers of thrusting a sulph»r- 
tipped stick into an explosive bottle are re- 
called — for triction-matches have beso 
known but half a century—the offer of a 
“light”? was indeed a service, and the tradi- 
tion bas still been retained. 

When the trouble of striking a light at 
that aot very distant tiine comes to be re- 
membered by those who nowadays enjoy 
the luxury ol socheaply purchasing tnatches 
soinething of the treemasonry which still 


ily understoo”. 
served, 1s universal, 


ferings of a brother whose pipe is filled, 
or whose cigar end is ready bitten or cut off, 
but whose inability to obtain a light robs 
him of the ineffable delight of a puff. 
Those who do not sinoke, it is asserted,can- 
not enter the subtie sensations and emo. 
tions which attend the indulgence in the 
weed; and it is perhaps with something of 
a savage delight—modified py the varia- 





Burvives among the sinoking community in | 
the inatter at least of ‘a light”? can be eas. | 
The custo;n, it may be ob- | | 
| very bigh officials, praying the Emperor to | 
The sinoker is acutely aware of the suf- | 





tions of individual character—that on ooca- 
sions such as these the non-smoker gritnly | 
informs the stranger that he “cag not | 
oblige with a light.’ 
Fortunately, by a tacitly accepted code | 
ot modern manners, it is cnderstood that 





the appeal for the favor of a match, even 


when ncoeded to, is not to be regarded as 
the prelude to -_ further intimacy. Now, 
in the past, and indeed to the present 
hour, the offer of a snuft-box was, and is, a 
distiuct invitation to further intercourse, 
only to be repelled by a stern refusal to 
share iv the titillating pleasures of a pinch. 
Ifow tbe sociai and conversational distino- 
tion between the - for a match and 
the offer of .a snuff-box caine to be av w: |! 
marked, is a question difficult to accurately 
determine, he attention of a ‘light’ 
costa #o litle, thatthe bumblest outcast is 
thus enabled to oblige the weaithiest mil- 
lionaire, who is not asbamed in the hour 
of need to thus show bis dependence on the 
generosity of others, 


AT HOME AND ABROAD. 











Com non af canary birds are, the number 
that can sing regular tunes is exceedingly 
few. One of these rare songsters died in 
New York the other ~~ for which its 
owner ba‘! refused $500. he little fellow 
had een trained to such a point tbat he 
could render some ot Mozuart’s piecex so 
beautifully as to charm the listeners. Evi- 
dently his “higher education’? was too 
much of a strain, for he died in an ap plec- 
tic fit, and now there are said to be but two 
mors ‘ tune birds” in the whole city. 


Some ona of an inquiring turn of mind 
has been trying to definiteiy determine 
the averuge money valve of a stolen kiss 
inthe United States. Late court rulings 
shew tbat the act of force! osculation in 
Pennsyivania costs $750 while in New 
York it is placed at $2500. New Jersey, 
with a shocking disregard for the merits of 
the stolen sweets to be drawn from the 
ruby lips of her lovely lasses, puts the 
value of a kiss at $1.15. Kissing goes by 
favor is a trite saying, but the figures sub- 
miited indicate that the sands of Jersey 
offer the greatest inducements to indulge 
in this delighiful diversion. 


The tru'y Russian restaurant is very dif- 
ferent trom the European ones. According 
toa Russian letter the waiters are all at- 
tired in white from head to toot, witha 
large black purse at ihe waist, and are al- 
ways meu. There is generally a large 
barrel organ whicu gives out the latest 
airs. It is wonderful how much tea a Rus- 
sian will drink. Ths writer entered, one 
ino-bing, one of these restaurants with a 
young Russian. Tea was ordered and one 
glass followed another with the Russian 
until he bad drank seven. He said he had 
oft n drank elev: pn, and that fifteen were 
not too many foran old hand. The tea is 
drank slone, or with lemon, and the sugar 
eaten froin the hand, 


The ordinance paced last m nth by the 
C ty Council of Atlanta, Ga, regulating the 
sale of liquor, requires the Chiet of Police 
to k-ep a black list, upon which shall be 
placed the names and decsriptions of all 
persons who have been convicted of drunk- 
ennes- On tie streets the second time, and 
it directs that this information shall be 
furnished every retail vealer in spirituous 
or malt liquor doing business in the city, 
and that any saloon keeper, or his agent, 
who sha!) furvish or sell jiquor toany one 
whose name appears on the black list 
shall, upon conviction, be required to pa 
afine not exceeding $500, or serve a term 
of imprisonment not exceeding thirty days, 
or both, in the discretion of the court. The 
first man who graced the black list is sat: 
to have been an old offender wiose name 
bas often figured in local police annals, 


The Via Merulis.a Convent in Rome will 
reinain the poss ssion of the nuns until the 
death of the last of them, when the pro- 
perty will goto the city. The sixteen re- 
maining Franciscan nuns, who are called 
the Sepulte Vive or the Buried Alive, are 
siill in the old monastery. These nuns, 
some of thein ladies ot noble tamilies, ob- 
serve a very strict rule, Once entering te 
convent they never leave it alive. They 
never see men, not even the priest who 
says mass in the chapel. The altar is 
screcned off, and they can just ee the ele- 
vation of the host. Through a smail aper- 
ture they receive communion. tron grat 
ings and a linen veil guard tne 8 nail opon- 
ings through which they make confession. 
Tiey never undress for rep se, but spend 
halt the night in prayer, and keep, excep 
in the «xtreme case of illness, a perpet al 
absence from meat. They make almost 
ev-rything they use, even to shoes and 
medicines, If a parent of one of th se 
nuns dies, the announcement is not mate 
totne nun herself, but in general teriis it 
is said that one of thein has lost by death a 
father or a mother, as the case may be. 





A late number of an official Chinese | 
newspaper contains amemoral trom two | 


reward two deities with tab) ts aud honor 

itie appeilations, they baving bebaved vi ry | 
well tor anumber of years past. The deities 
in question wre the god of war and the | 
guardian deity of the city of Hauchow, in 
Kiangsu, where both have temples. In 
times of flood, drought or other distress 
they have never failed to remove trouble 
and restore peace and happiness, Thus, in | 
the summer «f 1576 there was no rain for | 
three months and the crops were being | 
burned up. A band of rebels took advant- | 
age of the situation to work upon te feei- | 
ings of the starving people and a crixis was | 
expected. But on prayers being offered to | 
these deities seasouable rain tell in such | 
abundanc that the rebel following melt c | 





away. Again, in 1879 and 1882, when the 
crops were deluged witn floods, recourse to 
the same deities had the effect of securin 
weather. Early in the summer o 
© present year, when the country was 
suffering from a scarcity of rain, the peo- 
ple repaired to the temples to ask the in- 
ter vention of these gods, The same “ay a 
response was given to their prayers in the 
shape of plenteous and refreshing showers. 
The present application for the bestowal of 
honors on these deities is made at the re- 
quest ot the people of the neighborhood, 
and the memorialists conceive that the 
cases of the beneficial divine interposition 
cited above are sufficient to just fy the Em- 
peror in favorably entertaining the appli- 


cation. 

Goop MANNERS IN THE Houss, — The 
presence of good manners is no where 
inore needed or more effective than in tie 
household, or perhaps no where more rar, 
Wherever familiarity exists there is at n- 
dency to lose the check upon ese'fish con- 
duct which the presence of strangers iv- 
voluntarily produces, Many persone who 
are kind and courteous in oompany are 
rude and careless with those whom they 
love best. Emerson says good manne s 
are made up of pstty sacrifices; and ce:- 
tainly nothing can more prongs ard secure 
the harmony and peace of the family circle 
than the habit of making emall sacrifices 
one for another. Children thus learn gocd 
manners in the best and most vatural way, 
and habits thus acquired will never leave 
them, Courtesy and kindliness will never 
lose their power or their charm; and, while 
all spurious imitations of them are to be 
despised, their real presence should be 
hovered and cherished by all, M. 8. 

5 

ROBRERS entered the house of an old 
mixer living near Paris, Ark., recently, 
and, binding bitn toa chair, began to shoot 
tu see which of the party could come the 
nearest to his ears without hitting bis head, 
Alter having botu ears pierced by bullets 
the old man begged 80 piteously for mercy 
that he was released. The robbers securrd 
$5200 from him, all the money there was in 
the Louse. 

So _ 

Fort Smiru, Ark., was recently the 
scene of « novel sight. The town bra ro 
paved etieets, so that when it rains walk- 
ing is rather unpleasant. Some ingenious 
residents hitched a pair of mules to a skiff, 
one drove the mules, another ured te 
oars, and a third managed the rudder. The 
sight caused a good deal of cheering from 
the crowd that watched it. 

- — «© ee 

GEORGE BANCROFT, the aged historian, 
accounts for bis long life, by the fact that 
he was the middle child in his father’s 
family; that he has always been in bed hy 
10 o'clock at nivin, and that he spends four 
hours in the open air every day unless 
prevented by stormy weather, 

aa 


FRONTIER FRIVOLITIES. 


The All Night Dance in Which 
“Ole Virginia Never Tires.’’ 





A writer in the American Magazine gives 
avery felicitous description of a dancing 
party in the sparsely settie!’ portion of 
Virginia. 

These parties are events of great import- 
ance, drawing friends and scquaintances 
lor many miles around, They will come, 
periaps from distant counties, a day's 
journey or more, to participate in the fea- 
tivities, 

The method of travel is “on horseback,’’ 
and as the roads are bad and frequently 
bridgeless, the journeying must be accom- 
plished betweeo “sun up” and dark, 
This weuld be sufficient reason, if there 
were no other, for Keeping up their mnerry- 
making turough the entire night, as is the 
universes! custom. 

O!d and young join in the dancing, 
which is only suspended tor the heary 
supper at undnight, and the “sweet sup- 
per’ as it is called, of cakes, jellies, and 
taria, which is furnished just before day- 
break. 

Asibe sun rises the visitors mount their 
horses and start on their homeward jour- 
ney, perhaps of tmany bours duration. It 
seomns like paying a se Vere penalty for a 
few hours enjoyment, but these tough, 
hardy settiers do not wilt physically as 
easily as our modern, bot-house soclety 
plants 

In the log-cabin days of the early settlers 
in the northern states, the all-nigot danes 
was a cou inon feature of social ife, and 
old and youny, tor oles around, were par- 





Ucipents, ‘They were a hardy race, perbaps 
because they enjoyed themselves, took 
plenty of exercise and but little inedicine. 
They enjoyed a rugged old aye, because 
they found medicine for their sinple ail- 
ments’ in nature's remedies, the roo's and 
herbs of near-by fields and forests, which 
cured then), and left no after ill efflecta, 

The people of to-day might be more rug- 
gedand evjoy life better if they would 
have recourse to nature’s reviedies, Instead 
of mineral drugs, With «a purpose of giv- 
ing theta chance to try this course, H. BH, 
Warner & Co,, proprietors ot Warner's 
Sa'o Cure bave had prepared, from tre 
b at recipes, used in real loy cabin days, a 
line of remédies known as Warner's Log 
Cabin Remedies, e mpris uy 4 Sarsspariiiea, 
4 Hops and Buocou Remedy, a Couuh ard 
Consumption Remedy, an Extrec’ for Ex- 
ternal and Internal use, Liver Pills, Rose 
Cream for catarrh, Scalp ne Jor Head end 
liair, anda Porous Piaster, They are all 
vegetable compounds, harmless, and just 
such remedies as were used by our grand- 
mothers with the best effects. 
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TURKEY AND COCHIN-CHINA. 








BY H. F. 





F all the birds that are so smart there’s 
none like pretty turkey,’’ remarked a 
fine old gobbler as he sunned himeelf 

iu the farmyard. 

“Cock oodle-loo,”” remarked the Co- 
cbin-China cock cheerfully, as he listened, 

“OCock-a-doodle, don’t, please,” said the 
Gobbler. “You are too noisy; and | want 
to rest, ‘Chanticleer!’ ’’ 

“Shan’t I inake whatever noise I wish, 
Gobbier?”’ responded the other bird. “You 
are greedy and jealous, Goaway. Cock- 
a-doodle-dool”’ 

Now any child who will give up time to 
the question, and will sit for a few days 
and nights In a farinyard, may find out for 
himeelf or berself how much such remarks 
made by a Cochin-China fowl will annoy 
a Turkey gobbler, 

Cochin-China and Turkey are such very 
different and distant places, you know, 
that you cannot expect a China bird and a 
Yurkey bird to agree very well. Can you? 

At any rate, in ths case they did not, 
and the turkey was jealous, Shall I tell 
you why? 

You: it was because the ben had some 
nice white eggs to sit upon, and Mrs, Gob- 
bler bad not. So the proud and tistical 
Gobbler wanted white eggs like Mrs, 
Chauticleer’s for bis wife, and was not con- 
tented with the eggs which he tound in his 
own vest, 

Can you fancy any bird being #0 very 
foolish as to quarrel and dispute about the 
color of eggs? Some children quarrel 
about toys, | know, and soine about bread 
and butter and cake, but did you over hear 
of any quarre!ling about the color of two 
kinds of eggs? | never did, and I should 
think my children very silly if they did #o, 

Well, the old Gobbler said to himself, “1 
will take some of Mra, Chanticleer’s white 
eggs and give them to Mra, Gobbler; and I 
will put some of our eggs in their place, 
They will not know the diflerence, and 
then we will have ‘*white little turkeya’’ 
instead of speckled ones, 

Foolish Turkey! you know the turkey’s 
eggs are Apeckled, but chicken’s eggs will 
never bring turkeya, 


But how was Mr, Gobbler to get the 
white eggs? And supposing he had got 
then, Jow could he get them home to bis 
nest? 


lam afraid he was a wicked turkey. He 
was not to be trusted like the other fowls, 
but he strutted about as usual, and gob- 
bled at any one who came into the yard, 
tle was very cross with children all that 
day, and very rude to Mr, Chanticleer, the 
Cochin-China; but he very politely paid 
Mrs. Chanticleer a visit in the bome where 
Stic WAS SITLINig, 

‘Good day, Mra, Chanticleer; what a 
beautiful sigtnt Madam Duck's children are 
awning on the pond! I wish you couid 
see them!” 

“T wish I could,’’ replied Mra, Chanti- 
cleer, “but IT cannot leave home, Mr. 
Chanticleer is out all day, and FT must keep 
homme for bin and look after the eggs too,’’ 

-*ile ought to help you,” said the turkey. 
*} would it IT could: and those little duck- 
lings are such a pretty sight! The colors 
of their little coats are lovely. You have 
never seen such a pretty sight, I am sure,”’ 

“O\, dear me!" sighed Mrs. Chanticleer. 
“We poor hens have a great deal to put up 
with! Yet they cali us chicken-hearted, 
Mr, (iobbler! ’ 

“No one would call you chicken-hearted, 
tam sure, Mra, Chanticleer,” replied the 
wily turkey; ‘tyou are brave and ‘plucky,’ 
as they call it; and those dear little ducks 
of ducklings <a 

“LT will run out and see them—if you will 
keep house while | am away,’’ said Mra, 
Chanticleer, suddenly; “I shall not be 
long. Ido want to see those ducklings B80 
much!" 

“Twill sit here with pleasure,’ replied 
the turkey politely. ‘Don’t be too long, as 
Tamm not much accustoined to Cochin-China 
habits,’’ 

“T will not be two minutes,’”’ cackled 
Mra, Chanticleer; so she quitted her nest at 
onee, and hurried off to see the little duck- 
lings in the pond in the farmyard. 

As soon ag the hen was out of sight the 
old Gobbler produced from under his wing 
two speckied eggs, and putting them in the 
nest, took out two fine Cochin-China egga, 
whieh be placed under his wing to keep 
warin until be got bome, 

He had searcely settled himself in the 
hen's piace when Mrs, Chanticleer berset! 
ecsme back in a great harry, and, almost 
outoft breath, rasained her place, 

“Dear me! Thank you! I am sorry I 
gave vou so much trouble, sir, The duck- 
lings are beautiful, certainly. Good aay.”’ 

She was afraid soroe one had seen her, 
end waa now very anxious to get rid of 
Mr. Gobbler, for sbe feared he might teli 
tales, though of course be did not intend to 





doo, He was quite satisfied with baving 
got the eggs, and counted on white tur- 
keys! Siliv Gobbler! 


“AL! be sald to himeelf, “Chanticleer 
shall see that he isn't the only bird thatcan 
bring up white olickens! He thinks a 


Gobbier can’t have white turkey chickens, | 


does he? T'll gobbie bim!’ 

So very carefully he carried home the 
eges, and gave them to bis wife, who prom- 
ised to take great care of them. So she 
did. 

Ratafter a while Mr. Chanticleer went 
to look at his family of egys, and be saw 
two speckled ones with Lisown, Then he 


! 














knew that the turkey bad taken two of bis 
eggs, and left two turkey eggs instead. 
‘What a stupid old Gobbler!” be said to 
his wite. “But I'll punish bim!” 

That very day the turkey eggs had been 
hatched, and all of them had come out tur- 
keys, for the two Cochin-China eggs did 
not come out at ail! So Mr. Gobbler 
thought he would give them back again, 
When be had put tbem under his wing he 
started off to the field where Mrs. Chanti- 
cleer lived, and when he flew over the 
farmyard gate be saw Mr. Chanticleer not 
far oft with Mra, Chanticleer. Mr. Gobbler 
let the eggs fall, and they broke; but the 
Cochin-Chinas saw them, aud Mr. Chanti- 
cleer was very angry. He flew at the 
Gobbler in a moment, caught him by the 
watties aud fixed his feet in the turkey’s 
neck, 

“Gobble, gobble, gobble—let go nv wat- 
tle!’ screamed the turkey, 

““W hat!’ crowed the cock. “Who stole 
my wife’s eggs, and put those horrid 
speckled ones in our nest? Oh, you wicked, 
jealous Gobbler! What ao you mean by 
ar”? 

The turkey was so surprised that he 
could not speak, He struggled, and at last 
the Cocbin-China let him Several 
other fow.s came out to look at the turkey, 
who was very angry, and very much burt. 
He couldn’t gobble at all tor three days, 
and by that time Mrs, Chanticleer bad ten 
nice little chickens and twotiny t: rkeys 
to look after; but when Mr. Gobvler went 
to let him bave the little turkeys, they 
wouldn't go near him, but ran away to 
Mrs. Chanticleer crying “Peep, peep, 
peep!” 

Toen the jealous turkey was really sorry 
and disappointed, and he cried! After all, 
he bad done no good—only harm. The 
chickens he wanted had died, and his own 
little turkeys ran away from him—their 
own papa! He felt very illand very sad. 
So, as every cone knew about his jealousy 
and hia cruelty, he got melaacholy; and 
one December day he strayed away, was 
caught and killed, and sent to the city, 
where he became trussed, and was eaten 
fora Christinas dinner! 

So there was an end of the jealous Gob. 
bler, and nobody in the farmyard wassorry 
for him—except his wife. 
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A LESSON IN SKATING. 


BY PIPKIN,. 








ADGE, Madge, look here! See what 
Uncle Frank has brought me!’’ 

“You come and see what he’s 
brought me.’”’ Madge replied; “sucha lovely 
work-box, Eddie!’ 

**] don’t care a bit about work-boxes; but 
look at my skates, they’re splendid!” and 
Eddie Bertrain tumbled in at the school. 
rooun window, 

“My dolly, my dolly thet Uncle Frank 
brought me!” little Rosie screamed in tor- 
ror, tor Eddie bad almost sat down on the 
lovely flaxen-haired, blue-eyed youny lady 
that lay, still wrapped in tissue paper, on 
the sofa, “Don't hurt my lovely dolly, 
Eddie!” 

“Of course not; dollies can’t feel,’’ Eddie 
replied, pretending to sit down on the par- 
cel, and then seizing little Rosie in his 
aris, and Kissing away her tears, ‘Come, 
don’t cry, there’s a pet; | would not vurt 
Miss Doily tor the world. Be good now, 
and I'll take you to the pond and teach you 
how to skate, Put on your hat, Madge, 
and come alony.”’ 

“1 don't Know whetber I ought to go,” 
Madge replied; ‘‘mamma said I was to 
practice for an hour!”’ 

‘It's too cold,”? Eddie replied, very de- 
cidedly; “let us go and have a good run to 
get wari first; It is splendid out of doors!”’ 

“And tmamnua said yesterday that we 
were not to go near tiie pond,’’ Madge ocon- 
tinued, doubtiully; she was only too anx- 
jous to go with her brother, still she was a 
good child asa rule, aud remembered to 
be obedient, 

‘Let us ask leave before we go, Eddie.”’ 

“Matmnina is gone to the village with 
Unele Frank, and will not be back for 
ever 80 long. She said we were not to go 
near the pond yesterday, because it was 
thawing, but it froze bard all night; why, 
it’s freezing now as hard as it cau. Do 
come, Madgie; | #0 want to try my new 
akates; and you know the frost imay go at 
any minute,” 

“You said you would teach me,’’ little 
Rose said, slipping her hand into Eddie's: 

“Yes, 1 will, and Madye too, if she comes 
quickly; and there’s sucu a splendid slide 
inthe kitchen-garden. If you won't come 
to the pond, let us go and have a geme 
there to get warm. You're as cold asa cu- 


cumber, Madge, and here’s poor little 
Rosie shivering. One, two, three and 
away!’’ 


Eddie seized hia skates and disappeared 
through the scheolroom window. 
and Rosie followed him as soon as they got 
on their bats and warm coats, and ina tew 
minutes all thres were racing merrily 
across the lawn in the direction of the 
k itehen-garden. 

But when they reached it they found the 
beautiful slide all ooverea with fine red 
sand, aod Johnson tre gardener looking us 
it he were very proud of having spoiled it, 

“Was it you made this bere dangerous 
slide rightio the middie of the path, Mr, 
Edward?” he asked sterniy. ‘But of 
ovurse It was; no one else at the Hollies 
would try to break my poor old neck, I 
sitpped on that side, Miss Madge, when | 
wes golug to cut the cavbayes ior couk, and 
shook inverli into ajeliy!” 

“A very sourjeliv, Jounson,” Ed ward re- 
plied, laughing. “It was very mean of 
you to spoil our slide, because it was nota 





Madge | 


bit In your way. 
aces it;’? and Eddie ran away, laughing pro- 
vokingly. 

“There's nothing for it now but the pond, 
Madge; come along as quick as ever you 
can. 

It was along walk across the fields, and 
Rosie was beginuing to feel tired befure 
they reached a sheet of water just on the 
outskirts of the village. 

It was in a hollow, with steep banks on 
every side, and though near the wood, it 
could not be seen by any one passing with- 
out going to the edge of the bank. Eddie 
bad beard thet people sometimes skated on 
the black pool, as some people sometimes 
called it, but he had never seen the plase 
before, and he was a little disappointed to 
tind it quite deserted. 

The sky was very grey and cloudy, and 
a cold wind sighed and whistled amongst 
the pine-trees, 

“Pretty,” Rosie cried, advancing to the 
edye, while Eddie kneeled down to fasten 
his skate on. “Pretty ice, Madge; will it 
bear?’”? And she advanced one little foot 
very cautiously. ; 

“Why, of course it will beara little mid- 

t like you!’”’ Eddie cried; ‘1 must go on 
Fret and try it, then I’1l come back for you, 
Rosie!”’ 

“Don’t go far, Eddie; take hold of my 
hand; I’m frightened!” Madge cried, trying 
to hold ber brother; but he slipped out of 
her reach, and in another moment he was 
lying full length on the 1ce, Rosie laughiug 
and clapping ber bands, while Madge felt 
very much inclined to ery. But Eddie 
laughed too, and gotup-valiantly. “Every 

one tumbles a lot of times while he’s learn- 
ing,” he said carelesly. ‘It’s capital fun 
too! I say, Madge, you just come on and 
hold my hand till I balance myself.” 

“I’m afraid,”” Madge replied; “the ice 
looks 8o slippy: and listen, Eddie; it’s 
cracking; ob! do please come off!”’ 

Eddie was by that time bal!f-a dozen yards 
away, and was getting along bravely, when 
bang! down he came again. 

Rosie !augved aud clapped her hands, 
aud even Madge joined in. 

Eddie looked so absurd lying on the ice, 
witn his skates in the air. The fall bad 
burt bim a little, but he was not the boy to 
complain about a trifle, and he was soon up 
again, and getting along wonderfully. 

‘*Me now, me now, Eddie; you said you 
would teach me to skate. Take me on the 
ice, please. I want to tumble down too,”’ 

she cried, holding out ber chubby hands; 
and Eddie, who was really a very good- 
natured boy, and always loved to give his 
little sist’-r pleasure, caine scratnbiing to 
the bunk and took her band. “Hold the 
other, Madgie, and then we can’t tumble 
down,”’ he cried; but totumble down was 
just what Rome wanted—it seemed such fun 
trom the bank—so she slipped her hand out 
of Madye’s, and ran by herself across the 
ice. Ot course she caine down with a little 
scream of de.ight, and Eadie came down 
beside ber. Then they scrambled up 
again, and taking Rosie by the ari, Eddie 
made a grand eftort, Off he went over the 
ice, dragging his littie wister with him. 
Then suddenly there was a loud crash, 4 
splash, and a sbrill scream; Kddie and 
Rosie were both In the pond, and the ice was 
cracking about them in every direction. 
Madge sbrieked at the top of her voice, and 
ina momenta lady and gentleman were 
seen hurrying down the bank. 

‘]t’s mamma and Uncle Frank!’’ Madge 
cried. ‘Hold Rosie up, Eddie; they will 
be bere directly.’”’ 

“Alt right,’’ Eddie said, holding b's little 
sister as well as he could out of the water, 
which, though very cold, was fortunately 
not deep. 

But Uncle Frank’s long strong arms 
seized her, and in one moment Rosie was 
safe, and Madge and Eddie were shivering 
on the bank, Kudie looking very sorry and 
ashamed of himself, 

“We must return to the village: it's 
nearer than bome,” Uncle Frank said, 
“I’m afraid my little pet has hurt herself. 
Ab! I thought 80: a sprained ankle,”’ as 
Rosie inoaned with pain. ‘Now then, 
Eddie and Madge, ran to your grand- 
mother’s, and tell berto give you each a 
wart bath and put you to bed, and to send 
at once for the doctor.”’ 

The next day Madgie and Eddie did not 
seem much the worse for their docking in 
the pond, but puor iittle Rosie had a bad 
ec id and eore throat, and her ankle was 
very paintul. 

Sbe had to lie ail day onthe couch by 
the fire, unable torun about or piav, and 
to make amends for his carelessness, Eddie 
remained constantly beside her, 

Though there was a splendid hard frost, 
he never once asked to go on the ice 
during the Lolidavs, and Uncle Frank 
thinks he’s not likely to forget iis first at- 
| temmptat skating. Eddie declares that he 

willteach himself in future before he at- 
| tei pie to teach others, 
" ee 


THE MEMORY Or THE DEAD.—In the 
home of one of our Jewish oitizeus wes seen 
recently a tiny flaine burning in «a hand- 

;} some goblet. Examination showed 
| goblet to be half filled with water, on the 
| top of which floated about an inch: of sweet 
}oi. A tiny float of corks fastened on 





; the ou, On the ring was placed a wax 
| taper bardly thicker than a thread passed 
| through as nall circle of thin wood, so that 
| the lower end of the taper dipped through 
the ring into the sweet oil, The up 
| . pper end 
was lighted. The sweet oil drawn up 
| through the wax-covered wick served to 
keep it alight for several bours, 

“We burn this,”’ sald a rabbi, “ia inemory 
| of one of our dead, When that taper burns 
| nearly out we subs! tute aother, so that 
' the flame, like the vesta! fire, i« never al- 


] 
Just wait till Uncle Frank 





lowed to out. We light the taper whe 
our relative dies and let it burn a > 
The last taper we let go out of itael?, lt 
flickers, fla:nes up, sin cane and then 

out, just as human lite does in its 
ast hours, We tend this light with great 
care and thus keep alive the memory of 
our loved one. It is an old custom whioh 
is now becoming leas observed. Many 
now only burn the taper for a month and 
some but for a week.’ 


———_—_S 


How A Woman TRIES ON SHOEs.— 
When a woman bas anew pair of shoves 
sent home she performs altogether different 
from a man, Sbe never shoves her toes into 
them and yanks and hauis until she is red 
in the face and all out of breath, and then 
goes stamping and kicking around, but 
pulis them on the part way carefully, 
twitches them off again to take a last look 
and sees if she has got the right one, pulls 
them on again, looks at them dreamily, 
8a\8 they are just right, then takes another 
look, stoops suddenly to smooth out a 
wrinkle, twists round and surveys them 
sideways, exciains, “Mercy, bow loose 
they are,’’ looks at theu again square in 
tront, works ber feet areund 80 they wou’t 
burt ber quite so much, takes them off, 
looks at the heel, the toe, the bottom, and 
the inside, puts then on again, walks up 
and down the room once or twice, remarks 
to her better half that she won’t have them 
at any price, tilts down the mirror so she 
can see how they look, and nearly dislo- 
cates her neck trying to see how they look 
from that way, backs off, steps up again, 
takes thirty or forty farewell looks, says 
they make her feet look awful big and 
never will doin the world, puts them on 
and off three or tour times more, asks her 
husband what he thinks about it, and then 
pays no attention to what he says, goes 
through it all again, and finally says she 
will take them. 1t’s very simple, 

ee 

THE NERVOUS ORIGIN OF COLDS.— 
W benever, owing to any derangement of 
the nervous system, the perfect mainten- 
ance of anitnal beat fails to be carried out, 
disorder ensues, the mildest form of which 
is a catarrh, namely the blocking up of the 
skin or outer surface of the body, with the 
consequent transference of the excretion 
to the inucous or inner surface. 

The deleterious tnatter, which ought to 
have been removed bv the skin, irritates 
the blood by its retention there, and ulti- 
mately expends itself by the nose and 
throat. For example, it the nervous sys- 
tei be feeble, sweating would probably be 
induced, and a consequent loss of heat, ir- 
respective of the needs of the body; in 
whieh case a cold would most probably fol- 





low. 

As a fact, there are many persons with 
feeble nerves who readily perspire in the 
coldest weather, and are, in consequence, 
liable to [requently recurring colds, 

The nervous oriyin of colds also furnish 
us with a clue to its treatinentin the early 
stages. The whole history of a cold shows 
it to be essentially and primarily a state of 
collapse, demanding early recourse to a 
stinulsting plan of treatwent. 

Tuere is no more dejected mortal than a 
patient in the first stage of a cold, and both 
his physicai and mental condition point to 
nervous collaps® Hence, we believe, the 
great success Of cainphor and ammonia in- 
halations in the early stage. It has also 
been repeatediy found that two or three 
glasses of wine have cut a cold short, when 
taken at the first appeasance of the sywmp- 
toms. 

i. ee 

INDIAN WRITING.—The original num- 
erais likel, IJ, 111, 1111, V and X scarcely 
rise above the records of the noble red men 
of the west and modern Eskimo, who show, 
when they wisb to state a number or event 
in writing, an exact picture of the persons 
or objects involv in the transaction. 
Thus the well-known chronicle of che 
achievements of Wingemund, chet of the 
Leni Lenape Indians, who attacked the 
English settlements in this country in 1762, 
proceeds entirely on such a direct num- 
erical basis. The chronicle was cut into 
the bark of a tree in Ohio sore than a cen- 
tury since, and it proceeds after the follow- 
ing straightforward inanner: 

‘Twenty-three braves went upon the war- 
patb: therefore they are represented by 
twenty-three straizgbt lines, bent slightly 
forward, to indicate progression. For ten 
days they marched through the forest; so 
the sun is displayed (with the very same 
broad good-bumored face he still wears in 
caricature) as having surmounted ten lines, 
each of whick marks the horizon. 

They attackei three torts—shown by 
three equare bastions; and one of them 
eontained a couple otf trading-stores—ex- 
hibited as smal! oblongs within the fortifi 
cations, Ten vanquished enemies, each 
very much like an X with or without a 
head to it, stand on one side, Six of them, 
however, are beadiess, and represent the 
scalped. Four have sniall reund knobs on 


| top, and were therefrre, doubtless, taken 


the | 


prisoners. 
ee 
PATERFAMILIAS ®ays they exchange 
presents in bis home, and it is in this way: 


_ He gives bis wife a pair of diamond ear- 
either side of a metallic ring rested upon | 


rings, and sbe presents him a pair of band- 
painted suspenders, His gilts to his 
daughter isa gold watch, and her gift to 
him is a pair of embroidered slippers. He 
leaves a check for $100 ov his son's plate, 
aod under bis own ho tinds a collar button. 


THE cruelest deception of the holiday 
s6as00 was Origiaated in 1887. A paper sack 








| was fille! with shavings and a pair of turk- 
| ey’s legs were then tied iv the mouth of 


the sack and tue Seductive fraud sent to the 
victim. 
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NONE WILL MISS THEE. 


BY BR, CHAMBBRS. 





Few will miss thee, Friend, when thou 
For a month tn dust hadt lain. 

Skilful hand, and anxioas brow, 
Tongue of wisdom, basy brain— 

All thou wert shall be forgot, 

And thy piace shall know thee not. 


Shadows from the bending trees 
O’er thy lewly head may pass, 
Sighs from every wandering breeze ' 
Stir the long, thick, churchyard grase— 
Wilt theu heed them? No; thy sleep 
Shall be dreamless, calm and deep. 


Some sweet bird may sit and sing 

On the marble of thy tomb, 
Soon to dit on Joyous wing 

From that place of death and gleom, 
On some bough to warbie clear; 

But these songs thou shalt not hear, 


Some kind voice may sing thy praise, 
Passing near thy place of rest, 
Fendly talk ef **‘other days’’— 
But no thro’ within thy breast 
Shall respoad to words of praise, 
Or old thoughts of ‘‘other days.’ 


Since so fleeting is thy name, 
Talent, beauty, powerand wit, 
It were well that without shame 
Thou in God's great book wert writ, 
There in golden words to be 
Graven for eternity. 


-_ 


THE CELESTIAL FAITH. 








One of the religions of China is the wor- 
ship ef Fo or Buddha, of whom it is be- 
lieved that immediately after his birth, he 
stood up and said: ‘‘No one except my- 
self, either in heaven or upon earth, ought 
to be worshipped.’”’ 

At the age of seventeen, F'o married three 
wives; at nineteen he retired to study 
under four sages; at thirty, he became a 
deity, and thencetorward began to practice 
miracles; at seventy-nine, he passed into 
an immortal state, leaving behind him 
eighty thousand disciples. These disciples 
published five thousand volumes in his 
honor, and related that Fe had been born 
eight thousand times, his sou! passing suc- 
cessively through difterent animals. 

The tive commandments lett by Fo were: 
I. Not to kill any living creature; II. Not 
to steal; IIf. Not to commit apy impurity ; 
\V. Not to tell a lie; V. Not to drink wine, 

Another religioa is that of Tao, which, 
as well as that of Fo, bas its orders of 

monks and established monasteries, The 
monks er priests of Tso are a sort of Epi. 
cureans, who teach that happiness consists 
in a calm, which suspends all the opera. 
lions of the soul. They live in communi- 
ties, do not marry, use chaplets, are clothed 
in yellow, and always efficiate at tuncrals 
and sacrifices, 

They believe in a plurality of gods; and 
are much given to occult science, practic- 
ing alchemy and pretending to magic arts, 
which afford them familiar intercourse with 
spirits. Theimportance of this power is 
well realized in China, where it is supposed 
that every part of the universe is under the 
influence of good and bad spirts, who have 
their respective districts. 

The good spirits are a kind of tutelar 
genii, to whom sacrifices are offered in the 
temples, as well as to the spirits of the 
rivers, the mountains, the four parts of the 
world, and so forth. 

the Heavens and the Earth, however, 
are regarded as rather intelligent beings, or 
divinities, and in Pekin two of the most 
magnificent buildings are the “Temple of 
Heaven’’ and the ‘Temple of Earth.’ In 
each of these temples, the emperor officiates 
in person once every year, going in great 
Stale, attended by all the nobles and a vast 
crowd ef choristers and attendants. 

In the grounds of the Temple of Earth, 
he goes through the ceremony ot plough. 
ing several furrows, afterwards sowing the 
seeds with his own hands. This may be 
taken as not only a tribute to the deity, but 
also &8 a pracitcal example and encourage- 
ment to the peeple to practice agriculture. 

In Canton there is a temple dedicated to 
the Five Rams, on which the five genii, 
who preside over the five elements of Fire, 
Earth, Metal, Water, and Wood, descended 
from heaven to Canton, bearing ears of 
corn and other blessings. These rams are 
said to have become petrified into five 
great stones, which now ornament the tem. 
pie. Here, also, is! shown a colossal foot- 
print of Buddha in the rock. 

In another temple in this city is a shrine 
to the god Lin Fuung, whose function is to 
aid in restoring runaway slaves te their 
masters. Beside his image is that of an 
attendant on horseback, waiting to do the 


bidding of a god; and on the horse’s neck 
the suppliants tie cords as a himt tbat they 
desire their slaves to be found and restored 
to them. 

A method of ascertaining the will of the 
gods is divination by the Ka-pue, a piece of 
wood shaped like an acorn, in two haives, 
one side convex, the other flat, which is de- 
scribed as follows: 

“The person who wishes to consult the 
oracle, kneels reverently before the image 
of the god or goddess whose counsel he 
craves, and, having explained the subject 
on which he wants advice, he takes the 
Ka-pue off the altar passes it through the 
smoke of the incense, and then throws it up- 
ward before the idol.’’ 

According te the manner the two halves 
fall he reads his anewer. Thus, if both fall 
flat, he knows that his prayer is refused; if 
beth fall on the rounded side, then the god 
has really no opinion in the matter; if one 
falls flat and the other round, his prayer 
will be granted. 

A little skill and preliminary practice 
would, one might think, be sufficient to 
procnre a favorable augury whenever re- 
quired. 

Tuere is another method of divination by 
means of strips of spilt bamboo, each num- 
bered. These are placed in a stand and 
gently shaken until one falls out. The 
number on this is compared by the priest 
with a corresponding number in a book, 
from which he reads the oracuiar reply. 

This is strikingly like a practice related 
by Tacitus of the Germans. He says: 

‘They cut a rod oft some fruit tree into 
bits, and, after having distinguished them 
by various marks, they cast them into a 
white cloth. Then the priest thrice draws 
each piece and explains the oracle accord- 
ing to the marks,”’ 

There is in both superstitions also a sug- 
gestion of the divining-red, or magic wand, 
not unknown in other and more civilized 
countries. 

———D— ee 

Few people realize the wide different et- 
fects produced by bringing into prominence 
the good or bad points of a man’s charac 
ter. To do the tormer stinvulates his powers, 
encourages him to make fresh efforts, in 
spires him with hope, and paves the way 
for the correction of faults. To do the lat- 
ter depresses the nature, produces gloom, 
despondency, and fear, and actually weak- 
ens the very powers which a’e needed to do 
battle with the wrong. Just as the wise 
physician, by building up the general sys- 
tem and establishiog the healthful discharge 
of functions, does tar more to eradicate dis- 
ease than he could by any direct efforts 
upon the disease itself, so the cheerfu) en- 
couragement of all that is good in the char- 
acter ef a man will be more effectual in re- 
straining faults than direct attack on the 
taults and errors themselves. 

ce — --- 
° 
brains of old, 

Be not righteous overmuch. 

We ask advice, but we mean approba- 
tion. 

It is well to think well. 

act well. 
Time is the old justice that examines a) 
offenders. 

Neo one is fatigued after the exercise of 

forbearance, 

What 8 man knows should find its ex 

pression in what he does, 

Our true acquisitions lie only in our char. 
itles. We gain only as we give, 

Remember that in all miseries, lamentiny 
becomes fools, and action, wise felk. 

Act wellat the moment, and you have 
performed a good action to ali eternity, 

Do not give to thy friends the most agree- 
able counsels, but the most advantageous. 

Man believes himself always greater than 
he is, and ts esteemed less than he is worth. 

He that has never known adversity is but 
half acquainted with others, or with himseif. 
Affliction is a school ot virtue; it corrects 
levity, and Interrupts the confidence of sinning. 


I have lived to know that the secret of 
happiness ia never to allow your energies to stag- 
nate, 

Time is the greatest of all tyrants. As 
we go on towards age, be taxes our health, limbs, 
faculties, strength and features. 


There is scarcely any man, how much 
soever he may despise the character of flatterer, but 
will condescend, in the meanest manner, to fatter 
himeelf, 

Unselfish and noble acts are the most 
radiant epechs in the biography of souls, When 
wrought in earliest yeuth, they lie in the memory of 
age like the ceral islands, green and suany, am:d-t 





It is divine to 








) the melancholy waste of ocean. 


Femininities. 


FAasculinities. 





Mahogany is the popular wood for this 
season. 


Fourteenth century chairs are returning 
te favor. 


In the arrangement of living rooms re- 
member that sunlightand fresh air saves doctor's 
bills. 


The hen, stupid as she is, has one re- 
deeming virtue. She never forgets where she laida 
thing. 

White waistcoats braided with gold are 


worn with dark dresses. 


Table beds are new. They are con- 
verted from the one to the other readily, and may be 
used as either, 


Mrs. Langtry declares that she is pas- 
sionately iond of farming, So are most people whe 
don't have it te de. 


An Oswego woman horsewhipped a 
young man fur kissing her daughter. Beatsall how 
jealous women are. 


Princess Bismarck in speaking of her il- 


lustrious husband never refers to him otherwise 
than as ‘*bismarck.’* 


The unselfish sex. He, ardently: ‘‘I’d 
give a thousand mililons to win your love, Ade- 
laide.*’ She: **Cash?’’ 


Eighty years ago society in Turkey for- 
bade women to iearn torea:l. The Sultan has now 
started schoois for women, 


Miss Jane Burrell died recently at Sey- 
mour, Ind., aged 110 years. She claimed to be the 
eldest maiden lady in the country. 


Chicago boot and shoe dealers claim that 
they sell more small sizes tc women thanever. It is 
a rare thing to sell a larger size than 38. 


When a woman is first married she de. 
sires to be called ‘*Madam.’’ Some years later she 
feels tremendously complimented by being called 
**Miss, ** 


He: ‘Did you enjoy the sermon?’ She: 
‘Of course did, IThadon a new hat and dress, 
and the sexton seated me in fiont of that dreadtul 
Miss Briggs.’’ 


A person of our acquaintance asked an- 
other how old he thought Mrs, Rogers was. ‘‘I do 
not knew herage exactily,’’ he replied; ‘‘she varies 
froin 17 to 35,"” 


Konigsberger Krautz, a recently ac- 
quired citizen of this country, hasa little daughter, 
10 years of aga, who recently played the hose on the 
piano, entirely without notes. 


Little girl, to papa: ‘‘A gentleman gave 
up his seat to mamma In a street var to-day.'' Papa; 
**And did mamma tbank him for ity’ Little girl: 
**'No; I guess she was toe tired.’’ 


Tbe marciageable young Jadies ot Abi- 
lene, Kansas, have effected an organization and 
have resolved that they will not marry any one who 
is not a patron of home newspapers, 


‘‘And how do you like your new cook, 
Mrs. Meliton?’’ ‘Oh, everso much! She's so eco- 
nowmical, you know, What she cooks is not very 
palatable, but, then, it lasts so long.’ 


Panes of glass on which pressed grasses 
aud flowers are mounted, with here and there but- 
terflles’ wings attached to a palated body, are trifles 
that were much used as holiday tokens in Paris this 
year, = 


A starch superior to gloss starch, for cal- 
ico and cambric, can be made of flour, by wettirg 
the four with very warm water a day before you 
need the starch; add bolliug water, and cook when 
you want to use it, 


The young ladies of Hastings, Neb., 
met ip ceuncil one day recently and passed resolu- 
tions declining to attend balls with the young men 
unless the latter should consent to recognize them 
when there Is an opera, 


Laura: ‘So you are really engaged to 
him, dear? He is 40, you say, and you are 2—Just 
twice as old as you sie, Isve, Dear me, when you 
are 40he will be 80!°* Clwra: ‘*‘Giood gracious! I 
hadn't thought of that.’’ 

An old woman was missed for some days 
at Belleville. On forcing an entrance to her room, 
her dog was found decapitated by @ sabre and her- 
self acerpse. She hauged herself, and ‘‘killed the 





dog to accompavy her to Paradise’’—a pet to the 
last. 


A Jersey City woman recently brought 
hbomea strange egg a8 4 souvenir of a trip and 
placed it on the parlor table. One week after she 
was surprised to see a littic turtie break the shell of 
the egg and siowly crawl out, The heat of the room 
had hatched it. 


The Society of Lady Dressmakers of 


London, which attempts to train educated girisin 
the art of making dresses, has led to the inception ef 
another kindred association, known 48 the ‘*Selen- 
tife Presse Cutting Associatiqn,’’ which is attract- 


ing much attention. 


A Galena grocer nemed Scott offered to | 


let a weman named Taylor strisce him with a cod 
fish for 2 cents. It was all a joke, yeu know, but 
she paid the money, wave the codfish a whirl or two, 
and when it hit Grocer Scott It broke his jaw and 
tore off part of his ear. 


Fashionable daughter to plain mother: 
‘Oh, mamma, my @ance has caused me much pain 
to-day.’’ Piain mother: ‘*Well, why don’t you 
take something for it? I'll make you a mustard 
plaster, It won't never dove Ye gettin’ syek right as 
the society season opens.’ 

A bright little 4-year-old miss receaotly 


went tochurch witha neighber’s wife, and on re- 
turning was asked by her mother: ‘*Well, Maud, 


what did they do In charch?’? Maud answered: 
**Well, mamma, one man ruag the bell, one played 
the ergan, and another man did the hollering.” 


The latest isa picture of two pretty wo | 
men meeting 00 a promcuade, one attended bya | 
natty Scotch terrier and the other by an ug!y-lu x | 
ing dacbshund, whose neck is muffled. ‘'Why, has 
your Dachs got a sere throat, Lizsie?"’ asks the 
former. ‘*‘No;buthe thinks he has''’ replies his 
bard-hearted mistress. 





He that labors is tempted by one devil; 
he that Is idle, by a thousand, 


A brick or stone wall should be care- 
fully cemented on the outside below the ground, 


It is absurd to say that hair dye does not 
deceive anybody. It deceives the man who uses 
it. 


The laughter of girls, says De Quincey, 
is and ever was among the most delightful sounds of 
earth. 


Nothing will make us so charitable and 
tender with regard tothe faults of ethers as thor- 
oughly knowing our own. 


Always turn a deaf ear to any slanderous 
report, and to lay no charge brought against any 
person until well founded, 


The first prefile taken was that of Anti- 
conus, in 330 B. C., who, having but one eye, his 
likeness was so taken to conceal the deformity. 


The man who practices daily with the 
Indian clubs ls the same man who complacently al- 
lows his wife to practice splitting kindling dally. 


The Prince of Wales admits that he is, 
trying to bring bis boys up ‘‘in the way he should 
have gone.’' This is what too many fathers are try- 
ing to do. 


Be simple and modestin your deport- 
ment, and treat with indifference whatever lies be- 
tween virtue and vice. Love the buman race; 
obey God, 


A dream of fair women is most pleasing 
it the dream be not of women who made you buy 
things you did not want at the fair and gave no 
change back, 4 


It would be an unspeakable advantage, 
voth to the public and private, if men would coo- 
sider the great truth, that no man is wise or safe but 
he that is honest, 


A remedy for catarrh is to gather hops 
when perfectly dry, and sift the pollen—or ‘*flour'’-- 
through Swiss muslin, Use as a snuff early in the 
morning, or on reciring at night. 


For bunions, get five cents’ worth of 
salt-petre, and putit into a bottle with sufficient 
olive oll to nearly dissolve it; shake up well, and 
rub the inflamed Joints night and morning, and 
more frequently if paintul, 


Speed skating, instead of fancy skating, 
is the rage on ice this winter, The graceful, sway- 
ing, whirling zephyr must give way to the eteel- 
shod tornado for the season; and broken records and 
broken heads wiil be all the go. 


Fifteen couples got married in Paris, 
Ky., the other night, and it was said te be the poor- 
est night they had had for many moens,. When Ken- 
tuckians are not lying iuambush for cach other to 
settle old feuds they are getting married, 


A note picked up it a rura! posteffice in 
Tennessee read: ‘*Dear ———: The reason I didn’t 
laff when you laftat me tv the postoffis yesterday 
was because | hada bile on my face and can't laff, 
Butl love you, bile or no bile, iaff or no lalf,** 


Pope Leo is very fond of domestic ani- 
mals and birds of all kinds, and has many of them 
in his gardens, A large aviary, which stands near 
his favorite window, isthe home of some beautiful 
white doves, and in bis library there isa cage of ca- 
naries. 

‘“‘Bobby,’’ whispered young Featherly, 
‘‘what did your sister Clara say when the servant 
presented my card last eventug?’’ Bebby considered 
for a momentin order to get the exact words, Fi- 
nally he getthe matter straight. ‘She sald, ‘Oh, 
weil, show itin,**’ 


It a gentleman holds his lighted cigar be- 
hind bim while in conversation and a newsboy steps 
up and puts his mouth on the end of the cigar and 
commences smoking it, and the gentleman lets go lo 
surprise, leaving the cigar inthe boy's mouth, has 
the boy stolen the clear? 


John Sellers, an eccentric old farmer, 


who died near New Piiliadelphila, O., last week, for 
years refused to have his haircut, and bis whiskers 
had attained alength of nearly two feet. He eon- 
tended thatit was interfering with the provisions ot 
nature fora man tocut or even trim ble hater. 


The big, sprawling chirography of the 
In bly, 


mable 


girl of the period has hadite natural result 
sprawling paper. The 
tionery is a sheet soine three or four 
from twelve & elghtes 


to the taste of the writer tn loops and curves, 


in fash sta- 
fret aud 


In leneth, according 


lalest 
awhile 


rh brane tae 


A young man entering a hotel at Frank 
lin, Pa., recently, wastaken for the governor, and 
that evening the band serenaded him, He was salu 
ted as (iovernor Beaver, to hii e, but he did 
Stepplog out upon the bal 


surpri 
not give himoeell away, 
couy, he placed his hand upon his breast and uiide a 
dignitted bow, 

“You don’t say that Tom Russell is go 
ing to Mullie i’« 
what they say.’* “*Whiy, she 


marry derby” **Yes, that’ 
a perfect Boodle; 
she basu’t amtind of her own! ‘*}hat's just the 
reason he’s geing to marry ber. He loves a quiet 
life, and, as ele hasn't a mind of he wn, she can’t 


be always giving himap! e of it,*’ 

Perhaps the statement has 4 little of the 
rhetorical about it, but we are tlnicliaed to thi 
anybodly who knows anything about the sabje« 
e of dor 
: **The pe 
chool 


mk that 
t will 
concur for substane trine with the remark of 
a Sunday-sehvo! exper reon whocan told 
the attention of a Sunay 
rage boys, 12 years of 
thing.** 

‘‘When a woman will she will,’’ ete. <A 
Wilton woman tried hard to get a 
failed, because her marriage took place 
to her husband's dlscharye from the army, 
daunted, she began to look around, and fouad that 
her first husband had served Mexican 
Her case was presented, and a few 


class of 6Ik ave- 


age, can Oo almost atiy- 


pension but 
subsequent 
Nothing 
ln the war, 
days ayo she re- 
ceived a pension of sa munth 





An Eastern editor fays that a man in 
New York got himse!! 'nto trouble by marrylag two 
wives. A Western editor 
contemporary that a good many men 
have done the same thing b marrying one, 4 
Northern editor retorts that quite a nu 
acquaintances found trouble er 
jsing to marry without guing any! her, 


replies by assuring his- 


O that section 


ober of } 


zh by barely pr 
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Recent Book Jssues. 


“Morals vs. Art” is a defense of his 
methods by ——e Comstock, agent for 
n 


Sup ing of Vice in New York. It isa 
goo! book issued for a good penpos. 

ilvie & Co, publishers, New York. 
Price 10 cents. 


T. B. Peterson & Brothers, this city. 
have just published anew novel entitled 
“Snatched From The Poor House,a Young 
Girl’s Life History,” by N. J. Clostelter, 
author of “Early Vanities.” Paper cover. 
Price 50 centa. 


“Painting in Oil,” a manual for stu- 
dents, by Miss M. Louise McLaughlin. 
Square l2mo, Fancy cloth, price $l. This 
work is the fourth in the series of art wan- 
uals which —— have published from the 
pen of this well known writer. The pres- 
ent publication can not tail to enhance her 
reputation. Her suceess comes from the 
fact that she does not attempt to write upon 
any subject until she is thoroughly quali- 
fieitospeak. Every thing is written with 
a purpose. We can confidently commend 
it to those interested in the subject. 
Messrs. Robert Clarke & Co., Cincionati, 
Qhio, publishers. 


FRESH PERIODICALS. 


The Interstate Monthlies adapted to all 
the grades of common sebools from gram 
mar down, are about as good « ineans of 
teaching reading, spelling and writing to 
ciasses of echo'ars thst we have ever sern. 
Published at No, 30 Frankiin street, Bos- 
ton. 

The Century for January is notable for 
the great variety in ths table of contents, 
Of first importance are: the authoritative 
account of the formation of Lincoln's Cabi- 
net, iliustrated with life-like portraits ad 
other engravings; and Mr. Keenan's start- 
ling record «of personal investigations of 
*Russian Provincial Prisoos;’’ the — bi- 
ographical sketch of “Jobn Gilbert,’’ with 
several portraits in character; a profusely 
illustrated article about The Catacombs 
of Kome;" a graphic account of “An EIk- 
Hunt on the Plains’ is furnished by 
Schwatka, with spirited illustrations, and 
“The Upper Missouri and t)e Great Falls,” 
omens illustrated, The number is nota 

ein fiction,contributed by Caleb, Eggles 
ton, Stockton, and by the author of ‘Sister 
Todbunter’s Heart.’’ There are four pages 
of war aftermath; a characteristic paper by 
Mark Twain, and other short articles, with 
unusually interesting departments and 
poetry. ‘The Century Company, New York. 





DANDIES AND DANDYISH. 





fY\HE earliest English dandies were, it 
appears, known as “Fopdoddles’’. But- 
ler mentions them in his “Hudibras.” 
“You have been roaming,” be says, 


**W here sturdy butchers broke your noddle 
And bandied you like a fopdoddie."" 


Coming to the time of the English Revo- 
lution, we find that tne d ion by 
which dandies were known had changed 
several times. 

“[t wasa tavorite amusement of disso- 
lute young men,” says Macaulay, ‘to swag- 
ger by night about town, b ing win- 
dows, upsetting sedans, beating quiet men 
and offering rude caresses to pretty women. 
Soveral dynasties of these tyrants had, 
since the Restoration, domineered over the 
streets,”’ 

A little later on the Fop appeared. Swift 
characteristically refers to the partiality of 
women for the society ot fopa. 

In the time of Dr. Johnson, the Sparks 
were in great force, while the Beau also 
flourisued in the last century. He seems 
to have been something like “Lord Fop- 
yington’’ in Sheridan’s “A Trip to Scar- 

»rough’’—very choice in the matter of 
oaths, especially dainty in shoe buckles— 
which were as large as the shoe could pos- 
sibly fat ca with jewelry, and ex- 
tremeiy fond ot powder and patches; alto- 
gether one of the most ridiculous carica- 
tures of a man one can easily conceive, 

Next we come to the Macaronies, who 
were so called because they introduced 
Italian wacaroni. The transterence of the 
word from fools and clowns to mon of fan- 
tastic refinement and exaggerated elegance 
is, a8 haus been well observed, a singular 
circumstance, The human Macaronies 
were, it seems, the most exquisite dandies 
that ever disgraced the name of wan, yrt 
we ure indebted to them for the introduc- 
tion of the well-known dish so named. 

Dandyism brings to mind the Dandies, 
who were probably In their prime, in the 
‘“paliny days’ of the Regency. “1 like the 
dandies,’’ says Lord Byron—‘‘they were 
always very civilio me; though in general 
they disliked literary people.’’ The dan- 
dies, however, received a severe handling 
from Carlyle some years later. 

‘Touching dandies,’’ says be, ‘let us con- 
sider, With some scientific strictness, what 
a dandy specially is. A dandy is aclothes- 
wearing wan—a man whose trade, oflice, 
and existence consist in the wearing ot 
clothes, Every faculty of his soul, spirit, 
purse, and person is heroically consecrated 
to this one object--the wearing of clothes 





The Quiver for February opens with a 
stirring story in three parts, called “A 
Strange Coincidences,” and this is followed 
by an interesting paper on ‘Bible Trades,” 
“Christian Police’ is the subject of the 
next article. Following the serial ‘Not 
Allin Vain,” comes a “tlytin for the New 
Year.” “The Pres nee ot God in Holy 
Piaces” is the repor: of a sermon preached 
by tie Lord Bishop of Gibraltar, Other 
papers designed more especial'y for Sun 
day reading are on ‘“Gentleiess and Great. 
ness,’’ the “Housebolder’s Psalm,’’ and 
“How God Preserved the Bible.’ There 
is a very interesting sketch of Rev. Cior- 
don Casthook, one of London’s most popu- 
lar preachers, and a paper on Adoniram 
Judson, the first of a series by Prot. W. G. 
Blaikie, The illustrations are many, and 
the department of “Short Arrows’’ is fuller 
‘ban usual, $1.50 a year, Cassell & Co.,, 
puolshers, New York, 


The Wide Awake tor January has one 
article that is richly worth the price of the 
number--The Foster Children of Wash- 
ington (Chiltren of the White House),’’ 
by Harriet Taylor Upton, It is accom. 
panied with sixteen iilustrations 
paint ngs, photographs and drawings, The 
s cond piper about “Warwick Brookes 
and his Pencil Pictures," by Letherbrow, 

ives thirteen beautiful ilustrations from 
srookes’ pictures, also a fac simile of an 
autograph letter of Glatstone. ‘M 
F iends,’ the Dogs,"’ by Maud tlowe, with 
seven illustrations, will yvreatly interest 
the young people. The frontispiece io the 
number is avn exquisite picture of “Miss 
Maud H we and her dog ‘Sambd,’"’ from 
the painting ty B,C. Porter, now in the 
Corcoran Gallery, Washington, Many of 
the young people’s favorite writers are 
represented im this number, woich is in- 
teresting and attractive frou beginning to 
end, WD. Lothrop & Co., Boston. 

>_> > 

Homg,—Home is what we makeit, It 
may be a sacred refuge, or it may be a 
mere place of call for breakfast and dinner 


and aagbelter ferthe sleeping hours waoen | 
keep men | 


there is nothing abroad to 
awake. It may be destitute of attractions 
—a tolerated spot, instead of «a coveted 
heaven. Itthis be the case, the tault is 
with those who oy their own conduct make 
i uninviting. Home may be a mere 
pris mm, Well furnished or oloerwise, forthe 


women of the household, while the men 
leok abroad for their interests and diver- | 
aiona, If tl wouoen do break bounds 
aometinn® ano fod thelr amusements 
abroad, what truant bustanod has a right to 


blame atroant wife? And, when husbands 
and wives «ré@ ruudretes, who need be sur- 


prised that the children preter “all out- | 


doors” to all (uat they can find 


M.S. 
oa 

Calamities that happen to us are trials; 
those that bappen to others «re judg. ents 
Show good jedgment and avoid calami- 
ties by giving Warner's Log Calin Sarsa- 
parilla a trial. 
jates the reguator, and insures good 
health. Larg: st bottie in market. 120 doses 
for $l. Druggsts. 















wisely and well; so that as others dress to 
live, he lives to dress, The all-importance 
©, clothes has sprung up in the intellect ot 
tue dandy without effort, like an instinct of 
genius: he is inspired with cloth, a poet ot 
cloth. A divine idea of cloth is born with 
him,”’ 

After the dandies came the Exquisites 
and the Loungers, who did everything ina 
style of their own and whose motto was, 
“Look and die.’’ These fools fancied them- 
selves great lady-killers, 

The Exquisites and the Loungers were 
succeeied by the Corinthians, wuo were 
dandies of a more adventurous and rough- 
and-ready kind. The word is derived 
from Corinth, whose immorality was pro- 
verbial both in Greece and Rome. A Co- 
rinthian, was the ‘‘tast man’? of Shak- 
| speare’s period «also, 
| “Snobs” was the designation by which 

the dandies of the next generation were 
known. Thackeray bas made us tamiliar 
with the word. 

Two or three years ago a literary author- 
ity sveys: “Those who are curious in the 





from | 


indoors? | 


It purifies the blood, regu. | 


tuattor of ‘neology’ should note that in this 
number the word ‘inasher’ has finally 
usurped the place of ‘swell’, just as ‘swell’ 
| superseded ‘dandy’, which ttself was tue 
| successor of ‘buck’, ‘blood’, ‘Corinthian’, 
| ‘exquisite’, ‘macaroni’, ‘beau’, and numer- 

ous other kindred designations.” 
| Partly in consequence of this and similar 
| paragraphs in other periodicals, the origin 
| of the word **masher’’—tbe term by which 
| another generation of dandies were known 
| Was attributed to “Punch’’. But the 
word, which first originated in this coun- 
try, is of Gaelic origin, and was introduced 
| by the Irish immigration. Itis derived 
}trom the Gaelic maise — pronounced 
| “masher’’--and signifies fine, handsome, 
elegant, and was originally applied in de- 
rision to a dandy. 

Dude and yr ad seem to be the iatest 
synonyms for the dandy. 


| _— 











“HUNTING snow birds on the streets,’’ 
says a Chicago paper, ‘is a more profitaple 
business than hunting ducksin the Indi- 
ana warshes, But few persons are familiar 
with this fact, but it is true, nevertheless, 
The palate of the epicure must be tickled 
in some day; ducks and reed birds are too 
; common, but the snow birds, it would ap- 

pear, fill the long felt want. There ar- 
| millions of them on the South Side, and 
| they are being shot and trapped at every 
| opportunity. The small boy does consid- 

erable towards supplying the wants of res- 
taurant proprietors, but the business has ao 
suddenly developed that grown men have 
|} turned snow bird hunters, aud, with re.- 


; sonable good luck, can make from $1.50 to 
| $2.50 per day. The birds are wholesal: d 
at 50 o-nts per dozen, and four of them go 
to make a meal, which costs the purchaser 
50 cents. So it is apparent that there is 
money in it tor all the interested parties.’’ 

Se  ——__— 

Unprecedented success and still increasing 
Sales attoud Dr. Bull sCough Syrup, 25 cts. 
Salvation Oil isthe beet thing in tre mar- 

| ket for both man and beast. Price 25 cents 


Tus WaTER SPipER.—The water spider 
is one of the most interesting of the Arach- 
nida. About the size of an ordinury house 
spider when full eve though of a much 
more slight and elegant shape, it leads an 
active and wonderful existence; for, al- 
though really a terrible creature, requiring 
to breathe atmospheric air, yet it passes its 
life in the water quite submerged below 
the surface, except when ascending to 
breathe. 

Like the pirate spider, it has its whole 
body ouvered with haire, which serve to en- 
tangle a large amount of air; but it far sur- 
passes the pirate in other ways, as it bas tie 
power of diving below the surface, carry- 
ing with ita large bubble of air, which is 
eeld In its place by the hind-legs; and, in 
spite of this obstacle, it passes through the 
water with great speed. 

The question, then, comes to be, how does 
the spider secure enough air to live com- 
fortably below the water? At soine little 
depth, the female spins a kind of dome 
shaped cell, of the most delicate silken 
fibre, attaching it toa stem of some water- 
plant. Tne opening of this cell she leaves 
on the under side; and, alter it is co.npleted, 
sbe ascends to the surface, and there ¢harges 
ber whole coat with air, arranging tie bind- 
legs in such a manner that her targe bub- 
ble of air cannot escape, She then dives 
into the water, proceeds to her hone, and 
discharges the bubble of air into it. 

A quantity of water is thus displaced, and 
the top of the dome filled with air instead; 
aud this she re till the cell is com- 
pletely filled; and in this beautiful and del- 
icate nansion the spider lives, surrounded 
with the atmosphere she requires, and car- 
rying on all her domestic duties diligently, 
for in this dome she spins a silken cocoon 
in which to lay her hundred eggs, so that 
the young spiders never know that they ure 
near the water, or in a floating babitation, 
till they emerge from the nest. When 
hatched, they are pure white, and they 
begin at once to live and build as their 
mother does, 
ee 
SELFISHNESS.—Seifis!i ness, self-pleasing 
and self-seeking 18 the common cause of 
provocation, If we had wo self in us we 
would not be provoked—no, not once in a 
thousand times, as we now are, How sel- 
dom does provocation really arise out of a 
disinterested care for the good of others! 
How seldom are we, like our Lord, simply 
grieved because of the hardness of an- 
other’s heart; simply concerned to think of 
the dishonor done to God, and the risk 
brought upon a brother’s soul by unbelief, 
unygodliness, and sin! Or, even if there be 
something Of this motive for anger, yet 
bow mixed is it with lower regard~, with 
vexation, perbaps, because we can make no 
unpression; with irritation atthe perverse- 
noss which will not see aright; or with 
weariness in the disappointment of efforts 
to correct and toimprove! And how true 
is it, that when once charity is provoked, it 
ceases to be of any avail; ceases to in fluence, 
becsuse It ceases Indeed to be charity! 
a 

LILI asks her wother: “What do you 
like beat, good dreams or bad ones?’ 
“Good dreams.” ‘And you?” “Ob, I 
like bad dreams best.” “Why?” ‘Be- 
cause when I have good dreame I fiud 
when I wake up that they are not true, and 
that annoys me; whilst when I bave bad 
ones I am happy when 1] ‘sake, because 
tiey are pot true,’’ 


WANAMAKER’S. 
January 16, 1888, 

We do not start out to undersell every- 
body, but we wean to give larger advant- 

aves to ourcuslomMers tiis year than ever 
before, 

The people everywhere have found out 
‘ong since that this store is never under- 
svid. 

Always bring back the goods that do not 
seein cheap enough or are not as good as 
you thougbt. 

Tais is the kind of carefulness we like. 

It our new stock of goods are as cheap as 
many old lots that we might offer, you wil! 
probably prefer them, 

The new things are coming in every day. 

The old things and the new are being 
carriea away every day by throngs of de- 
lighted customers, 

It isas if we were again in the rush and 
bustie of Holiday time. 

SILKS. 

We are geiting earlier deliveries of spring orders 
than heretofore, Those we name to-day are simply 
typreal lots. The prices are under value. . 
BLACK SILKS, 

Black Cashmere Gros-grains, 24 inches wide, at $1. 
We never knew then to be sold under $1.25. 
COLORED SILKS, 

18S in, Gros-grain, all shades, 30c., usual price Tie 

19-tn, Gros-grain, all shades, 75c., usual price $1. 

1y-in, Gros-grain, all shades, extra qualiiy, §1, 
usual price $1.25. ; 

CLOAKS, WRAPS AND DRESSES. 

About 3000 of these garments. 

Women's Silk Seal Wraps in pertect condition, 
lined throughout with first quality satin: silk seal 
pendants and double ball triage. Actual value $b 
our price, $9.75 , : 

Lister's Silk Scal Wraps, quilted satin linings, silk 
seal fringe or pendant trimming. 

L, reduced to $16 
2, reduced to $20 
wo, reduced to ah 

4, reduced to 
WW, reduced Lo $35 

Newmarkets aud Kawiaus at [ragment Prices. 

Jerseys for hail and less—one lot Bieck Spun Silk 
—— down from § to #1. . 

And s0 on, Justi as unexpecte prices on Chik ’ 
OCvats, Wrap. and Dresses. es eae NS 

HAMBURGs, 

Fresh goods, desirable iu every way, and ata trag- 
ment et the common prices. % inci ) 6 : ee 
0 12 15 aad Se, ‘2 inch lo 6 Inches wide: 

Vo beavys cambric, and just the sorts ’ 
start (he spring family ae with. pea's saneee 

Camobric All-overs, Winches wide. By ap 
ard they are worth double our price. 
marked them S0c, 

You can order by maii anything in the 
Store. 
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RRR we 
TA. DA. FEAF. ut 


In from one to twenty minutes never falls to relieve 
PAIN with one thorough application. No matter 
how violent or excruciating the pain, the Rheumatic, 
Bedridden, Infirm, Crippled, Nervous, Neuralgic, or 


prostrated with disease may suffer, Radway’s 
Ready Relief will afford instant ease. It instantly 
relieves and soon cures 

Rheumatism, Neuralgia, 
Coughs, Colds, 

Cold in the Head, Sore Throat, 
Asthma, Bronchitis, 
Pneumonia, Sciatica, 
Headache, Inflammations, 
Toothache, Congestion. 


Strong Testimony from Honorable George 
Starr as to the Pewer of BRadway’s 
Rendy Belief in a Case of 
Sciatic KRheumatiom. 


No. 3 VAN NESS i’LACK, New Y« rk. 

Dr. RADWAY: With me your Relief has worked 
wonders. For the last three years 1 have had fre- 
quent and severe attacks of sciatica, sometimes ex- 
tending from Ce Somes weenens to my ankles, and, 
at times, in both lower limbs. 

During Lhe time I have been afflicted | have tried 
almost all the remedies recommended by wise men 
and fools, hoping to find relief, but all proved to be 
failures, 

1 lave tried various kinds of baths, manipulations, 
outwar {applications of liniments tou numerous to 
mention, and prescriptions of the iost eminent 
physicians, all of which failed to give me relief, 

Last September, at the urgent request of a triend 
(who had been afflicted as myself), | was induced to 
iry your remedy. was then suilering fearfully 
witt one of my old turns, To my surprise and de- 
light the first application gave me ease, alter bathing 
aud rubbing the parts affected, leaving the limb i. 
a warm giow, created by the Reliet, In ashort tiwe 
the pain sed entirely away, although I have 
slight periodical attacks approaching @& change of 
weather. I know now how to cure myorll aes fe el 

ulte master of the situation. RADWAY'S 

EADY RELIEF is my — sagees travel with- 

» n my valise, ours truly 
ey ee GRO, SIARR, 


BRadway's Ready Belief is «2 Cure for Every 
Pain, Sprains, Bruises, Pains in the 
Back, Chest or Limbs. it was the 
First and is the Only 
PAIN REMEDY 


that instantly stops the wost excruciating pains, al- 
lays infammation, and cures Congestions, whether 
of the Lungs, Stomach, Bowels or other «lauds or 


organs. : 

INTERNALLY, a half to a teaspoonful tn halfa 
tumbler of water will,in a few minutes, (Bre Cramps, 
Spasms, Sour Stomach, Nausea, Vulting, tleartburn, 
Nervousness, Sleeplessness, Sick Headache, 
Diarrbeea, Colic, Flaiuieacy and all interna) pains, 


Malaria ia Lis Various Forms Cured and 
Prevented. 


There is not a remedial agent In the world that will 
cure Fever and Ague, and all other Malarious, bil- 
fous and other fevers, aided by RADW AY'S Pi LLa, 
so quickly as RAVWAY’S READY RELIEF, 

K. R. RK. not only cures the patient seizea with Ma- 
laria, but if peopie ea d to the Malarial poison will 
every morning take 2 or H drops of Ready Retief in 
water, and eat, say a cracker, before guiug out, 
they will prevent attacks. 

Travellers should always carry a bottle of RAD- 
WAY’'S READY RELIEF with them. A ‘ew drops 
in water will prevent sicknessor pains from chauge 
of water, Lt fe better than French Brandy or Bitters 
as a stimulant, 


Fitty cents per bottle. 


DR. RADWAY’S 
SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLV ENT, 


The Great Blood 


Sold by druggists. 





Purifier 


For the cure of all chronic diseases, Chronic rheu- 
matisin, scrofuluus complaints, etc,, glandular sw ell- 
ing, hacking dry cough, cancerous affections, bived- 
ing of the lungs, dyspepsia, water brash, white sweil- 
ings, tumors, ulcers, hip disease, gout, dropsy, 
rickets, salt rhcuim, bronchitis, Consuinption, liver 


cowplaints, etc, 

r | ry. 4 TrYUVer 
HEALTH! BEAUTY! 
Pure blood makessound flesh, strong bone and a 
clear skin, If you would have your flesh firm, 
your bones sound, and your complexion fair, use 
RADWAY'S SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVEN?T. 
The wonderful cures effected by the Sarsaparillian 
Resoivent; its powers over the kidneys in establish- 
ing a healthy secretion of urine, curing diabetes, 
inflammation or irritation of the bladder, albumin- 
ousor brick dust deposits er white sand, etc., estab- 
lishing its characteras A GREAT CUNSTITU- 

TIONAL REMEDY, 


Sold by all druggists. One Dollar a buttle. 


RADWAY’S PILLS, 


The Creat Liver and Stomach 
Remedy, 


For the cure of all disorders of the Stomach, 
Liver, Bowels, Kidneys, Bladder, Nervous Diseases, 
Loss of Appetite, Headache, Costiveness, Indiges- 
tion, Biliowsness, Fever, Inflammation of the 
Bowels, Piles, and all derangements of the In- 
ternal Viseera. Purely vegetable, containing no 
mereury, minerals, or deleterious drugs. 


PERFECT DICESTION 


Will be accomplished by taking one of Radway’s 
Pills every morning about ten o'clock, as a dinner 
pill. By so doing 


SICK HEADACHE 


Dysve sia, Foul Stomach, Billousness will be avoid- 

ed, and the food that is eaten cuntribute its nourishing 
raperigs for the support ot the natural waste of the 
ody, 

&@- Observe the tollowing syinptoms resulting from 
Diseases of the digestive organs: Constipation, in- 
ward piles, fulness of the blood in the head, acidity 
of the stomach, nau heartburn, disgust of tood, 
tulness or weight in the stomach, sour eructations, 
sinking or sv eenmgen J of the heart, choking or suffo- 
cating sensations when in alyiug posture, dimness of 
vision, dots or webs before the sight, fever and 
dull pain in the head, deficiency of perspiration, 
yellowness of the sain and eyes, pain io the side, 
chest, limbs and sudden fushes of heat, burning 
= Sesh. . 

ew dosesof RADWAY'S JL he 
system of all the above named Pi Ae nahh 


PRICE, 2% cents Per Box. Sold by all druggists. 


Send a letter stamp te No. 
3 Warren street, Nee Yor ow aAY & CO., No 


S@ictormation worth thousands will be sent you 


























THE SATURDAY 


EVENING POST. 








Humorous. 


OF A LATTER DAY. 





There was a multitude of words 
I could not think ef. Why, It seemed 

Her voice was like the voice of birds, 
And when she spoke to me I dreamed 

Of masic, that comes from above, 

And falls on any man—in love, 





Sprun-Mongr.—For several centuries 
past, and until comparatively recent times, 
ye wearing spurs iv any sacred edifice 

England were accosted either by choris- 
ters or beadies, who demanded a fee, by 
way of fine, for thus entering a cathedral, 
or church, and thereby interrupting the 
ner vice, 

Two or three centuries ago, when spurs 
were couimoniy worn, the amount received 
for “spur-money” was considerable, and 
singing boys and beadies were ever on the 
alert fur the ringing of the spurred boot, 





PHENOL SODIQUE. 


Proprietors, HANCE BROTHERS & WHI 


Exrerwaciy—for all kinds of injuries; re 
pain instantly, and rapidly healing the w 


SCALDS’ CHILBLAINS VENOMOUS STINGS’ 


or —_—— CUTS and WO IN DS of every 
NTERNALLY.—It is invalvabie io CHOL 
veulow, TYPAUS, TYPHUL), SCAKLET, and 
In NARAL CATARRH, Fetid 














EDUCATIONAL. 


PACKER INSTITUTE, 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK. 


Mrs. N. B. De Saussure, for five years Assistant to 
the Lady Principal at Vassar College, will open the 
house No. 171 Joralemon Sireet, for the benefit of 
young ladies wishing to attend the sessions of the 
Packer Collegiate Institute, on or after September 
1th, 1887. 

in addition to the most appreved sanitary cendi- 





L tried to frame a compliment, often to the neglect of their more legiti- he EAR, OZASNA,A of the ANTR — 
But stageered through an ancient saw, mate duties, Sometimes the cnoristers lost | “axcehoux AFF IONS, it ta © boon ts both Seid Game ieee. | 
-~ _— ee ee pap poh wry naps because of their inability . For SIC x. ‘A “ aT ‘and al IMPURE and UN of location, being directly opposite the Inetitut: 
: ‘My o , J : ’ 
pace ~ te gamut on the demand of spur- HRA! THY LOCAL ey IES, and to prevent the and within a few minutes walk of the Academy of 


She sald, *'No way can one advance 
To pardon such extravagance!" 


I took her dainty hand, and oh, 
It trembled! I could understand— 
I clasped it tenderly, as though 
It were the lily of the land, 
And as I pressed it to my lips 
Mad kisses steeped her fnger-tips! 


Then came the thoughts of days gone by, 
| hoped for miilions yet to be, 
For I was wild—I heard her sigh, 
When picturing out faturity— 
She faintly murmured, **Love, be true,*’ 
And added, ‘Amethyst will do!"’ 
—A. BOTSYORD. 





A dark secre-—Where the matches are 
kept. 

For obvious reasons a bookseller should 
net be much of a bookkeeper. 

Life is short—enly tour letters in it. 


waa ng persons, 

Spur-money was exacted in Westminis- 
ter Abbey from the Bishop of Rochester, 
who handed over the fine, The R away | 
was also es about the same time, on 
the Duke of Cumberland (afterwarde king 
of Hanover) for entering the choir of the 
saine abbey in his spurs; but the Royal 
Highness, who was installed there, ex- 
cused himself with great readiness, plead- 
ing his right to wear his spurs in that 
eburch, inasmuch as it was the place where 
they were first put on him, 

Spur-money has oiten been demanded 
at Southwell Minster, though not recently, 
the last case occurring just over thirty years 
ago. A visitor attended service with spurs 
on, but was surrounded immediately after 
by several! of the choristers, 

He retused to give aayehing, 80 was cun- 
sequently lock in. He tempted the 
juveniles with sixpence, which he slipped 
under the door. 

This not being considered sufficient, be 


of CUNTAG ON, it is the best DISINFECTANT 


known, 


For Sale| by Oruggists and General Merchandise Dealers 














PER PROFIT & SAMPLES FREE 
1omen canvaseers for Dr. Neott'’s 
CENT Genuine Electric Belts, Brash 
es,ete. Laity ageuts wanted forElectricUorsets. Quick 
sales. Write at ence tor terms, Dr, Scott, 442 B’ way, N Y 


25 White Dove Hidden Name Card Samples and 100 
ad P NewscrapPictures, be. 8.M. Foete, Nurthford, Ct 








Funn Selections, Sera Pictures, etc., and nice 
390 Samp e Cards for 2c. +H il Pub, Co, " Cada. Ohio, 








Music, Historical Society Hall, the Mercantile Li- 
brary, and leading churches of all denominations, 

All household arrangements will be specially adapt- 
ed to the maintenance of a quiet, orderly home life, 
and the furtherance of such arrangements as parents 
may desire to make for securing to their daughters the 
musical and literary advantages of the city. 

Mr. ii, BE. Arnold, the well known pianist, will 
conduct the musical education of the young ladies, 
where ao other preference exists, 

Terms, $600 per year, for board and tuliton In any 
class of the Packer Institute; payable, $300 at the 
opening of the year, and $200 In the following Maren. 
No deductions will be made for absence from any 
other cause than protracted tilness, 

Music, practice periods, sittings in church and ex- 
penses oj laundry, involve extra charges, which will 
in no case exceed cost, Sheets, pillow-cases, blankets 
and counterpanes furnished by each scholar, 

Mrs, De Saussure cites, by permission, the following 

REFERENCES: 
T. J. BACKUS, LL. D., Packer Collegiate Institute, 
Rev EDWARD LATHROP, D. D., Stanford, Ct. 
BENSON J, LOSSING, LL, D., Dover Piains, N.Y. 
Rev.J. RYLAND KENDRICK, LL. D., # Irv- 
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dent, A Michigan man says that a young fellow 
who will take a girl out totobog and let her get her 
neck broken for want of bugging should be fried in 
cotton-seed olland given to the dogs. 





fines a genius as “aman who knows more’p 
he can find out, “hi vittles on his clothes 
and doesn’t pay his board regularly.” 














The Saturday Evening Post. 


It will cost you but Ong Do.Liar in 


addition 














Three-quarters of ita ‘‘lie,*’ and half of itan ‘4f."’ | puta shillin oe as — when, after ‘GARD Book of | HIDDEN NAME Cards, ing Place, N. Y. ieitneahtietenenaiciahalll : 
“I will not leave my post,’’ remarked aio an one a Pope Ny be Oech Bi adn ints iemaed «| Miss ABBY F. GOODBELL, Lady Principal of Vas- | i, 
the hitched horse, when he found he couldn't break Th gsters, in naid bh ween inatieueel _ poe alli a te stamp. SOOM ME AND YOUTH, Cadis, Onie, sar College, : 
the halter, Ce vith to have en iuetitu PYRE S BEAnO, fur Pror. MARIA MITCHELL, Vassar Colleyve. b 
“Y RU soC D in your dress?’ asked a7 ey i ten idee hed tiene cue «= |: PROF. W, B. DWIGHT, Vassar College. 3 
the school teacher of the tramp. ‘*X Qs me, mum,’’ Pe ee ee te i Esc Be by ey Pro, I. C, COOLEY, Vassar College. Ky t 
replied he; ‘I drank 2 X —. : : To GratiFy CURIOSITY.—The bastinado Gmlth Mic. Ce. Palatios. ile, Por. H. VAN INGEN, Vassar College, i : 
A : d is used in Morocoo for alight provocation, e | Sieees BOS RSs Wie Sree sn Opens. Pe P 
x hid eand Silk Frin Cards, wit Rev. ©. H. HALL, D.D., 157 Mont » st,, Brooklyn. ’ 
| correspondent asks about the burial | Not long ago, the keeper of the prison was 99 #4 page sample book, l0cts. 40mixed, and Solld | prye ig eon he dye ne ahaengd tare ' 
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if they were geing toa funeral. Get behind your 
Jolly married folks, who have lots of children at 
home, if yeu want to get along fast. But it is the 
best to be a little ahead of either of them. 


Recently, in a Washington horse car, a 


fully demurred and sald: 
you, sir, of your seat,’’ 
was bis reply; 
stand.’’ 


A Texas gentleman traveling in a Pul! 
man palace carin the East happened to say that he 
was from the Lone Star State. ‘‘Do you live in the 
western portion of the State?’’ asked a man oppo- 


“I do not like to deprive 
“Ob, nu depravity, miss,*’ 
‘“‘no depravity at all; I preferto 
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Latest Fashion Phases. 


Silk embroidery, passementerie, and 
braiding are the favorite trimmings of the 
season. Woollen dresses ere trimmed with 
a braidéd border four inches deep above 
the bem; in some models a narrower 
border is added upon each seam. Silk 
dresses are ornamented, either in front or 
at the side, with a panel embroidered in 
silk and jet beads, 

Jackets are also much braided and em- 
broidered. Tight-titting jackets of Louis 
velveteen to wear indoors, with any skirt, 
are very fashionable this autumn. They 
are made principally in dark shades ot 
blue or green. 

Some are of cashmere, trimmed with 
bands of silk and braided; others are of 
plain cloth, with passementerie ornaments. 

A particularly pretty model is of mouse- 
gray cashmere, edged with a bias-band of 
blue silk, braided with fine gray silk 
soutache, The buttons with which it is 
fastened in front are of gray passementerie, 
embroidered with blue; they are put on in 
a double row and joined together by loops 
of fine gray silk cord. The sleeves have 
blue braided facings to match. 

New winter mantles are mostly in the 
shape of the redingote, with visite sleeves, 
They are made of velvet, cloth, or vel- 
veteen. Those of velvet are made quite 
plain, excepting collar and revers of moire 
or gros-grainsilk. The others are trimmed 
with braiding or with bands of tur. 

Besides redingotes and visites, jackets of 
various descriptions are still fashionable 
and much worn, especially by young 
ladies. We have more particularly taken 
note of two, both in the Hungarian style— 
one is dark blue, braided over each seam; 
the other is dark heliotrope, edged with 
narrow gray astrakhan tur. 

The short pelerine-mantie, with doubled. 
up sleeves, is also suitable for young ladies. 
It is made this season chiefly of fancy 
checked cloth, in dark or neutral colors, 
with a flow of loops of ribbon at the back, 
and a narrow velvet collar. 

Hats bave greatly changed in shape since 
the summer. The crown, instead of being 
higb, is now quite low, and the brim is 
very broad and slanting in front, while at 
the back it is very narrow and slightly 
curled up at the edge. 

The coiffure, following suit, is also much 
lower than in the suminer, massed at the 
back of the head in thick loops and rou- 
leaux, while in front short bandeaux are 
combed off over the temples, 

The capote has not been very strikingly 
modified; it is, however, rather larger, so 
as to fit the heap and chignon. 

The most novel style of trimming tor 
bonnets consisis of plush flowers of the 
most exquisite tints of pink,rose and bhelio- 
trope, also pale yellow shaded to deep 
orange. The foliage is not of plush, but is 
very soft and velvety. 

At a late wedding in high life we no- 
ticed several bonnets of tulle and crape, 
trimmed with a spray of plush flowers; the 
strings were of tulle or crape. 

Very pretty pelerines, or short capes, are 
worn of plain velvet, velveteen, or cloth, 
lined with silk: of these we have already 
given illustrations; there is no trimming 
round the edge, but only a bow of ribbon 
in front. 

With round waists and belts buckles are 
come into fashion again; they are mostly of 
a long narrow sbape, or else oval. Pearl, 
in soft, rich colors, old silver, or nickelare 
favorite styles. 

Silk, or fine cashmere in self-colors, are 
the appropriate style of hose just now, with 
embroidered clocks; shoes for walking are 
either of dull kid or patent leather, laced 
high over the instep; for tho house they 
are quite low, with a flat bow of plain 
faille. 

The bodice with showaer-piece and the 


jacket continue to be the favorite styles for 
winter costumes. 

The only innovation we have to note 
this week is that the flat pleats we were ac- 
customed to see on bodices put on to a 
shoulder-piece sre now frequently ex- 


cbanged fer strips of braid; the bodice has 
no pleats, gathers, or fulness whatever, 
and the strips of braid or galloon are put on 
plain, lengthwise, at regular distances. 
T is is especially becoming to ladies of 
rather stout figure, as, instead of pufling 
them out like the full bodice, it makes 
them look slighter, as vertical lines always 
do. 

The galloons used for trimming such 
bedices are of various styles, according to 
the elegance or simplicity of the toilet. 
Some are of plain wool, some of plain 
silk, others are embroidered with ailk, 
beads, silver or gold thread, brocaded, 
striped, spangled, etc. Their widths ere 
various, but those about one-third of an 


inch are prettier than wider ones. Brocaded 
gelloons, with just a touch of gold, are ele- 
gant in the extreme. A stylish model is of 
Florentine bronze-colored silk, trimmed 
bronze galloon embroidered with gold. A 
deep belt of the same encircles the waist, 
and is fastened at the side with a gilt 
buckle, 

Strips of moire ribbon are put on some 
bodices in the same way as the above de- 
scribed galloon, and the effect is very good. 
The bodice with the shoulder-piece need 
not be of the same material as the skirt, 
but can be worn, like the jacket, with any 
skirt. 

Plush is coming into fashion again, and 
it is such a beautiful material, so soft and 
glossy, that itis always a favorite, though 
by no means as durable as velvet. At pres- 
ent plush is used chiefly for jackets, lined 
with silk and trimmed with fancy but- 
tons. 

These jackets are of twostyles. One, the 
out-of door jacket, is tight-fitting at the 
back, with loose frontsa—sometimes fastened 
across from the left shoulder, sometimes 
remaining open to show a silk vest. 

The other is a jacket-bodice, pertectly 
tight-fitting, forming, in fact, the body of a 
dress, It hasashort basque at the back 
and a point in tront. Some models are 
quite plain, with no trimming but very 
small round gimp buttons; others have a 
narrow peaked plrstron of pleated silk, 
with collar to match, 

Plush is also employed for plain panels 
upon dresses of silk or cashmere, It looks 
very well combined with dull fabrics. Silk 
puffings are let in at the top of the sleeves. 

Unless the material of the dress is a 
very thick one, sleeves are now fr: quently 
arranged in narrow pleats in the upper 
part, with a puffing at the elbow and deep 
plain wristbands, The latter are often of a 
ditlerent color and material. 

A deep dull green, called Sardinian 
green, is the fashionable color of the sea- 
Plush of this color isin great vogue 
for trimmings, jacketa, and various acces. 
sories of the costume, for, of course, the 
whole toilet is not made uniformly green. 
But a tunic of Sardinian green cloth or 
cashmere looks well draped over a skirt of 
woollen plaid, in which a small quantity 
of green is combined with other colors, 
chiefly browns and dark red. 

Green felt hats are also in much favor; 
gloves, stockings and slippers also appear 
in the same shade; and fashionable note- 
paper and envelopes, instead of being 
bright red, as they were last year, are now 
also of the same green hue, They are 
either plain, or with initials and crest, or a 
motto, in dead gold, in a corner of the 
sheet of paper and envelope, and not on the 
place of the seal, as heretofore. 

Felt hats are still all the fashion. Very 
pretty ones of white felt, in the Louis X VI. 
shape, resembling the yachting hat, are 
suitable for young ladies. They are simply 
bound with braid and trimmed with rib- 
bon; others are of black felt, trimmed with 
ribbons and feathers, 

One in the “Comtesse Sarah” shape is 
trimmed round with black moire ribbon, 
with a large bow of the same close under 
the turned-up part of the brim, and acloud 
of black tulle at the top, from which spring 
two black wings. 

Short, loose jackets are very fashionable 
just now. An elegant model is of dark 
green cloth, and opens in front over a 
plastron of green silk brocaded with sil- 
ver. 


son. 





Odds and Ends, 

SOME WORK FORK TASTEFUL HANDS, 

A heavy cushion is indispensable to any 
lady who does much and many large 
pieces of work. The upper part may be 
easily contrived from a wooden collar-box 
that is round and deep. This is covered 
with plush or embroidered satin, and then 
must be partitioned into two by a strip of 
wood, also covered with the same material. 

The inside of the box is likewise lined 
with satin, A lath of thin wood, covered 
and neatly lined, must be cut and fixed 
across from side to side of the box to form 
a handle. The heavy cushion itself is com- 
posed of a round piece ot lead which is cov- 
ered with flannel first, then with plush. 
The wooden box is then sewn firmly to the 
plush cover of the lead cushion, so that the 
handle of the box serves as a handle to the 
cushion. The outside must be ornamented 
with a satin ruche, and a similar ruche is 
carried over the handle, and the two «ides 
where they join the base are finished by 
, dainty bows of ribbon, 
| The two compartments into which the 
| box is divided are very useful for holding 
| reels of cotton, thimble and similar neces- 
| saries. 
| Should a very serviceable box be re- 








quired, colored merino may be used in- 
stead of richer materials, and the lead may 
be well wrapped up in cotton wool and 
flannel betore being covered with plush, 
so as to give deeper bold, as it were, tor 
the pins. 

Brocaded materials still hold their place 
in popular favor. A useful as well as 
ornamental box for string can be made 
very easily of the following materials: 

A stout round cardboard box such as col- 
lars are packed in, with a good lid, brocade, 
gold paper beading, colored paper, and 
some liquid glue, Cut first of all a round 
piece of brocade to fit flatly on the top of 
the box. Glue it smoothly and neatly to 
the box. Next cut a piece of brocade to fit 
exactly round the lower part of the box, 
Glue this likewise into place, taking care 
that the edges fit neatly where they meet. 
Line the inside of the box (if necessary) 
with the colored paper. Stick the gold 
beading wherever there are impertections 
to be hidden, as round the top piece of 
brocade on the lid, round the outside of 
the lid, and round the top and bottom of 
the lower part of the box, over the raw 
edges of the brocade. Now bore a round 
hole in the centre of the lid of the box, 
stick a round piece of gold paper, also with 
a holein the centre, over this hole. The 
ball of string goes into the box, and the 
end is brought out through the hole, 

The utility of the box is much increased 
ita smal! band of brocade be glued to the 
side to hold a pair of scissors, These boxes 
look very pretty if they are made of cre- 
tonne instead of brocade, and when filled 
with string form useful presents or valua- 
ble adjuncts to a bazaar stall. Pretty gold 
and colored gimp may be substituted for 
tne gold paper it preferred. 

A novel wall-pocket is thus made: Pro- 
cure a small ordinary wooden picture- 
frame, such as is now to be bad at very 
smal! cost, twist a colored ribbon round all 
tour sides, finishing off each corner with a 
natty little bow. Cut a piece of crash, hol- 
land, Turkey twill, or any similar inaterial 
the exact size of the frame, measured in- 
side, hem it all round, don’t ornament the 
tcp part of it with any selected design. 
Cut a second piece of the same material 
half the length and double the width of 
the first piece, hem or bind this also, em- 
broider it prettily, fold it into a box pleat 
so that it is the same width at the bottom 
as the flat piece. Sew the two pieces to- 
gether down the sides and at the bottom. 
Lay the pocket thus made against the pic- 
ture-frame, and lace it firmly on the wrong 
side to the ribbon that has been twisted 
round the frame, Finally,add about halt a 
yard of ribbon to the two top corners of the 
frame to hang it up by. These are quite 
novelties, and would be useful for many 
purposes, Ina larger size they will hold 
newspapers and a variety of odds and ends 
that itisalways difficult to find a settled 
place for in a house. 

Book covers form useful gifts tor either 
ladies or gentlemen, made of satin with 
the name of the book handsomely embroid- 
ered on them in gold-colored silk or tinsel. 
The tneasurements for a cover of this kind 
are taken by cutting the satin the exact 
width of the book, and folding three 
inches of it over the covers into the inside 
of the book @t the two sides. Hem it neatly 
allround, The three inches over at each 
end must be sewn down the sides so as to 
make a kind of flat pocket into which the 
cover of the book can be slipped. The sec- 
ond pocket, of course, must be sewn up 
after the cover of the book is in place. , 

A lovely quilt or bed-spread may be 
made of an arrangement of squares alter- 
nately of guipure d’art and linen. They all 
measure about five inches and a halt 
across, The linen squares are of the same 
size without counting a three-quarter tnch 
hem, which runs all round them. A hand- 
some geometric pattern, similar to those 
sometimes seen on tiles is traced on them 
and embroidered in two shades of china 
blue, lightand dark. The heavy parts ot 
the embroidery are done in satin stitch, 
and the lighter parts in crewel or outline 
stitch. 

The guipure squares alternate with the 
linen ones, and a border of embroidered 
linen to match the squares and about five 
inches wide, is sewn on all round. The 
edge of this in its turn its finished with a 
blue cotton “tassel fringe, the sbades of 
which exactly match those used for the 
embroidery. 

Red may be used instead of blue for the 
needlework, and squares of drawn linen 
or white thick embroidery used iostead ot 
the blue. Squares ot Turkey twill, too, 
look handsome with the lace. A quilt like 

this forms an acceptable present, and in 
families where such anniversariesare kept, 








would be a very handsome and appro- 
priate gift for a ‘cotton’? wedding. 


Confidential Correspondents. 


Brooxs.—The estimated population of 
New York is 1, 496, 209, 


Sornis.—Wheat is nitrogenous food, as 
are all lean meats, while fatty substances come under 
tne head of carbonaceous food. 

Memo.—Youare highly complimentary 
in crediting us with knowing all about the mys- 
teries of the conjurer’s art. We greatly regret that 
wecannot justify your high estimate of our ac- 
quirements, but we never professed te know every- 
thing. 


CuIsinigR.—There is certainly no im. 
propriety in a young lady going to a jeweler’s shop 
with her fauce vo fit on the engagement ring. Us- 
ually, however, the purchase is made by the geutle- 
mar alone, who provides himeelf with a ring to in- 
dicate the size. 


FaCHEUX.—There are two reasons why 
you ought not to read any work om the subject you 
ask us not to mention: 1. It is far better to write 
your eseay all ‘‘out of your own’’ bead than to vamp 
itup from books; (2) there are no suéh booksto vamp 
itup from. 


ARTIsTIC.—The only way of indelibly 
marking scarlet monograms on linea is by embroid- 
ering them with cotton thread dye@ with alizarine 
Turkey red. There is noindelible dye that can be 
stamped on. The Turkey red process takes many 
separate operations and many days to produce the 
color. 


DeEcasEs.—The Mases,the goddesses who 
presided over the arts and sciences, were these: Cai- 
liope, epic poetry; Clio, history; Erate, love songs; 
Euterpe, lyric poetry; Melpomene, tragedy; loly- 
hymaia, sacred poetry; Te choral song and 
dance; Thalia, comedy and idyliie poetry; Urania, 
astronomy. 


SaILor.—"If the boots and shoes should 
turn out unsatisfactory’ is quite correct, for what 
you want to express is the result of the trial rather 
than the manner of conducting it. At the same 
time, the phrase is not elegant; and we should pre- 
fer to say, ‘‘If the boots and shoes should prove to 
bs unsatisfactory. *’ 


Det. — Appointments to the United 
States Military Academy at West Peint are usually 
made one year in advance of the date of admission. 
Appointees must be between 17 and 22 years of age, 
free from any infirmity, and able to pass a careful 
examination in reading, writing, spelling, arithme- 
tlc, grammar, geography and the history of the 
United States, 


ANxXIoUs.—The patches on your tongue 
might arise from several causes; but at your age— 
twenty—it is extremely improbable that they are of a 
cancerous nature. Moreover, tne fact that they bave 
been taere tor two years is against the supposition, 
But as they do not seem to be improving at all, you 
wou.d do well to show the tongue to a surgeon and be 
guided by bis advice, 


C. L. R.—A wrangler, in (English) col- 
lege phrase, is oue who has obtained a place in the 
highest mathematical examination. The first man 
of the class is termed the senier wrangler; the rest 
are rated each according to his respective merit, as 
second, third, fourth and seon. In the Middle Ages 
college exercises were called disputations, and those 
who performed them were disputants, Hence the 
idea of wrangling. 


Brauca.—The ‘Victoria Cross” isa Mal- 
tese cross of bronze, with Queen Victoria’s crest in 
the center, underneath which is a scroll bearing 
the inscription ‘'For Valor.’ It ie awarded to offi- 
cers and men of the British army who show conspicu- 
ous bravery in the presence of the enemy. The 
order was inaugurated in June, 1856, at the close of 
the Crimean war, British soldiers possessing the 
decoration are entitled to write V. C. after their 
names, 


DaZEEH,—W hat on earth have you to do 
with his relatives’ [fhe lives apart from them, then 
their peculiarities cannot influence your life. We 
know many people who are compelled to deny eer- 
tain persons the right of entry to their houses; and 
the precaution makes no difference in the happiness 
of the married couples, You marry a man, but you 
do not marry bis relatives. Keep away from them, 
and do not punish a poor fellow merely because some 
of his connections are disreputable, 


READER.—That a man has been wild in 
his youth, does not prove he will not make a good 
busband, That your lover has the mantiiness to cun- 
fess his faults isa proof that heis honest and so far 
wortby of confidence, His having a good business 
is another thingin favor of his present steadiness 
and the sincerity of his promises. We think you can 
well trustand marryhim. 2. When aman declares 
his love for a woman, it implies marriage of course, 
although he may not mention it at the time. Mar- 
riage ts merely love carried to its natura consumma- 
tion. 


P. 8.—You say you love a young lady 
who ls ving in another part of the same county, 
but have never told her so, and meanwhile you are 
walking one or two evenings a week with her cousin 
and taking hertochurch and to places of amuse- 
ment, she, however, knowing that you are already 
**bespoken,’’ and encouraging you in your affection 
for her relative. You ought not, it seems te us, to 
runtherisk of gaining your friend's affections, in 
spite of herself, by paying her so much attention 
while still upengaged. Why not ‘‘state yeur case’? 
to her cousin? Then, tf you are accepted, and she 
urges no objection, you may enjoy the other's friend- 
ship. If, however, there are reasons why you should 
not speak out at present, you ought certainly to be 
less attentive to your friond—for her sake if on no 
other ground, 


J. A. R.—The moon is “new’’ when she 
is between the sun and theearth and presents her 
dark side tous, As she moves tothe east of the sun 
a small part of ber luminous surface becomes visible. 
When she is forty-five degrees from the sun we see a 
little more of the illuminated portion. She is now 
more and more in theeastevery evening at sunset, 
and the crescentof light gets broader and broader 
until between seven and eight days after new moon 
when she exhibitsa semicircle of illumination, and 
is said to be in her frst quarter. As she moves more 
and more to the east of the sun the luminous portion 
grows in breadth; she is said to Le ‘‘gibbous'’ when 
at a distance of 135 degrees, and ‘‘full’’ at i80 de- 
grees—that is, when the earth is between her and the 
sun, so that all the Illuminated portion of her sur- 
face becomes visibie. The last quarter is reached 










when she has waned down below a semicirele, 









































